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Mr Marshall’s Round: 
M® WALLACE having done his best to obscure the’ differences 
between appeasement and comipromiise ‘as methods of American 
foreign policy, Mr Marshall thas lifted them back ‘into the Clear air, 
The long and carefully phrased broadcast in which he addressed the 
American people last. Monday night was a judicious,. moderate, but 
perfectly frank summing up against Mr. Molotov ; but. it contained, as 
it were, a recommendation to mercy. Mr Marshall asked that Americans 
“should sincerely try to understand the point of: view of those with 
whom we differ” and mentioned the beliefexpressed by Mr Stalin in 
their private talk that “compromises were possibie-.on “all the -main 
questions, including demilitarisation, the political structure of Germany, 
reparations afd economic unity.” Even if allowance is’ trade for: Mr 
Stalin’s wish to make a further meeting of the Foreign Ministers this 
yeat seem worth while, his statement is notable; for it came after the 
public declaration of the Truman Doctrine in provocative and flamboyant 
terms and followed closely upon outspoken speeches in the tough strain 


_-by both the British and the American Foreign Ministers, 


The tough line has so far had no-visibly harmful results::“The Soviet 
delegates may, indeed, have found the inconclusive’ conference a ‘very 
useful internal stimulant. “Their press covered the procéedings Very 
fully ; 2 number of Mr Molotov’s and Mr Vishinsky’s speeches’ were 
clearly aimed at the Russian, as well as the German, public; and the 
Western delegates were at their most outspoken and obdurate when 


Criticising the Soviet claim to $10 billion worth of reparations from 


German production... To the Russian. people, who. must be. assumed 
to believe all they read and. to trust their statesmen, the course of the 
conference must have confirmed everything they have been told recently 
about the west ; they have learnt that the industry of western Germany 
will not be used to help repair the devastated towns and fields of western 
Russia; that ‘the Ruhr is to rémain under British cofitrol; that the 
denazification and democratisation of Germany are still incomplete ; that 


- Mr Bevin gives higher priority, to the feeding of Germans than to the 


30) rehabilitation of the Ukraine ; that the Americans want to have a weak 
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German government in Berlin and strong governments in Munich, 
Stuttgart and. Frankfurt, and so on. The picture is, ofcourse, unfair; 
but it is not devoid of truth, either in its presentation of the. issues. or 
in its imputation of motives. Should the Foreign Ministers fail-again 
to:agree and ‘should ‘American-Sovict relations ‘get’ worse; Mr: Molotov 
will be able to count on the Russian people to accept 
sacrifices which autarky and isolation from Europe might detiand. " 
will be no Russian Wallace Midas tad Se oe ee 
4 higes fon Maaco: Nar Biv: ar bk we 
as he hoped out OscoWw, to, his 
Satu bepuen mi seco rane all 
between: the Powers clearly revealed. 
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by “ compromise on great principles.” Thereby another hard © 
knock has been given to the lately fashionable doctrine of the 
new realists, who miaintain that principles and—if necessary— 


ways.of life should. be sactificed.to the one.objective of getting -. 


the great Powers working together. M. Bidgult must,return 
to Paris gravely disappointed, but with a clear conscience. He 
was uncompromising only on coal ; having failed to get agree- 
ment to his demand that the peace treaty should bind Germany 
to fixed deliveries of coal to France, he was offered—outside 
the conference—and accepted a sliding scale of deliveries to 
France relating them to increased production from the Ruhr 
and the Saar. To the French wish to incorporate the Saar 
into their own economy, Mr Molotov would give no clear 
answer ; he rejected suggestions for special regimes in the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland ; and he demanded more power for a central 
German government than the French would concede for many 
years to come. How M. Bidaulr will settle all. this with the 
French Communists remains to be seen. 

Obviously, the main task now for all three. western Foreign 
Ministers is to take some action in Germany and Europe that 
will avert economic disaster and promote European unity, but 
not bar the way to agreement with the Russians next November. 
The door has been held open so long for hopes of German 
political and economic unity that, as The Times points out, the 
resulting draught has very nearly blighted all hopes of German 

recovery. Action now presents different problems at different 
levels. At the highest level-is the question of the form that 
economic association of the European nations might eventually 
take,.a question in which the Czechs and the Poles would be 
as_interested as the Belgians and the Swiss. If some clear and 
practical ideas can be .worked out here, British and American 
plans for the future of western Germany would be less open 
to suspicious questioning by Germany’s neighbours. For the 
coal and steel of the Ruhr must be the basis of any continuous 
economic recovery in the west, from which, sooner or later, 
eastern Europe will. want the equipment and tools to repair 
its industry and bring it up to date: At the-next level there 
is the problem of associating the French zone with the British 
and American zones of Germany. The resistance to the idea 
in France will be strong, not only because the French like to 
run Germans in their own way, but because they see in a 
merger at present only the prospects of sharing British and 
American expenses and losses. 

So everything depends—at the next level—on the more 
efficient organisation of the British and American fused zones. 
Matters have been allowed to come to a crisis and Mr Bevin 
and his new Minister for Germany, Lord Pakenham, have had 
to have emergency consultations at a Berlin station. Anglo- 
American disagreement is quite eerie iinengh it sponld she 
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_» Ptotegting, the citizen against the abuse or misuse of Powel 
+ The, Liberals are at pains to point out that undesirable powe® 
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less bitter if General Clay were a less obstinate man. In the 
direction of German industry the British preference—not lp 
derived from Socialist doctrines—for strict controls, 4 
and -at the centre is~.confronted by 
individualist liking for light controls, chances for the 
and as much power as possible left with the State nt 
The “ Battle of Minden” may yet need the intervention of M; 
Attlee and Mr Truman, for it is merely the reflection of 
differences in fundamental British and American Policies, 
Federalism and its faults are in fact on trial, and since 
of one kind or another is the only method by which any closer 
association of the western European countries could be 
about, much more than German issues hang upon the 
decision. 

Thus the technical problem of making Western 
work becomes the key to the whole of European policy, 
plans that are now laid must not forget the Germans, 
shey aude tebe 20 sigkins0 sullen sabotage, mibhs Need Gee 
of working their way back to collaboration with the rest 
Europe ; if they cannot do it through a united Germany, ther 
they will want to do it through western German states, associated 
with their neighbours to the north, west and south. The 
is no reason why the preparation of a British policy om the 
lines—alternative to the more fundamental policies of agreentent 
with Russia on a unified Germany and agreement with 
on terms of multilateral trade-—should provoke more 
inMencow than exiets {hae siteity;:or, anak wee 
the agreement of the Foreign Ministers next November. h 
is indeed. the one major constructive line along, which Britt 

policy can for the moment work in Eu 

As for Soviet relations in general with the “AngloSinu 
Powers,” there are many lines along which they can be discussed 
which do not run through Germany. Some of them are 
open: the Russians begin discussing shortly in Washington 
the settlement of Lend-Lease. balances; discussions in Moscow 
for revising the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance are continuing; 
there will be opportunities in the Security Council and the 
General Assembly to watch for conciliatory signs ; and there 
are peace treaties to ratify and Allied troops to be withdraw. 
Mr Stalin told Mr Marshall in Moscow that he regarded th 
past conference on Germany as “only the first skirmishesiend 
brushes of reconnaissance forces ”; true to the Russian tradition, 
the main forces will not make their effort until General Winter's 
available. Mr Marshall should make it clear to the Americans 
and the Russians that he is not simply working for a gener 
Russian retreat, but for an understanding about vital interests 
along a firmly-drawn line through Europe and Asia. ‘The tough 
line has had its effect ; Mr Marshall can now put the gore 
on patie. 
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duced during wartime and continued under the Supplies and 
Services Act, 1945, under which: some 10,000 officials possess 
authority to enter unspecified buildings at any time they think 
fit. Powers of search are’ indispensable for: the enforcement ‘of 
economic regulations and rationing, but it is unnecessary and 
politically dangerous to draft them so widely, and it would be 
safer to require the production of a specific warrant for each 
building that an official wants to enter. The other undesirable 
control: is the authority to suspend newspapers, that is supposed 
by the Government to teside in the same Act. Whether it 
does so or not, the Liberals suggest that temptation should 
be removed from Ministers by an outright enactment that the 
ion or suspension of any publication is illegal. 

But apart from these two objectionable powers-2of which 
one, indeed, may be no more than a figment of Mr Shinwell’s 
imagination on a cold night—it isnot the numerous powers 
now held by the Government, but the lack of safeguards against 
their misuse, to which the Liberals take objection. Here, 
indeed, in the latitude conceded to Ministers through the growth 
of delegated legislation, which is now multiplying itself in 
geometrical progression, lies the greater threat tothe liberties 
of the citizen. The traditional safeguards against this danger 
reside’ in the twofold supervision over the administrative acts 
ofthe Executive that is exercised respectively by Parliament and 
bythe judiciary. ~~ | | 

Ibis on restoring and strengthening these safeguards that 
te Liberals have bent their-attention. This is valuable’ repair 
wak, although it may require much supplementing ‘by more 
novel methods. It is alarming to realise that two vital prin- 
ciples; relating to the judiciary, have still to be established. 
These are that no Minister should be ‘allowed ‘to: set’ himself 
above the law that Parliament “has enacted, and that public 
wthorities should not be: given a preferential advantage over 
peivate individuals in. courts ‘of law.’ Some ‘of the ‘pots at 
isue'are covered in the new ‘Proceedings Against the’ Crown 
Bil, but by no means all: There should be an end of? the 
exceptional provisions’ in ‘some Acts, which permit Ministers: to 
tepeal'or amend statutes at their own discretion or which pre~ 
veatypoints of law from being raised in the courts ; and: there 
thould also be an end of the grave unfairness of having a tnuch 
shorter time-limit for taking proceedings against public authori- 
testhan against private individuals, even though” this “has 
been afeature of the English legal system for a considerable 


ume, 





petent-than anyone else to judge the goodness or badness of an 
uduiinistrative act, and it is this that most needs watching to-day. 
The powers of Ministers are’ now drawn so widely that the 
most monstrously unfair acts can be perpetrated without calling 
into question any points of law.’ Moreover, where provision is 
wade for objectors to have recourse to a public inquiry, there is 
ltde‘chance of upsetting the Minister’s decision in the courts 
wlong as he goes through the outward motions of considering 
| he matter in good faith. It is only when a Minister exercises 
muificient care or speaks out of turn, as Mr Silkin did on the 
abject of Stevenage, that he is likely to find himself involved in 
ltigstion. This is not-to: suggest that any Minister at any’ time 
other conviction: than that he is serving ‘the 
The point is that his department, rendered 
Memsitive by too much ‘power,’ too much introversion and too 
with 


are valuable; but, as the Liberals urge, they would be far more 
use if the Minister-was obliged 16 publish his~ inspector's 
report together with the reasons for his own subsequent deci- 
sion ; without this, criticism is blindfold and fruitless and all the 
more irritable on that account. What reason in any case can there 
bé, other than 4 mole-like obscurantism, for withholding the 
arguments for building a new town at Crawley or a reservoir at 
Ennetdale? » The Liberals’ Bill also’ suggests that Parliament’s 
hand should ‘be strengthened by the power to amend, as well 
as to annul, a statutory order or other instrument. This’ is 
again a perfectly valid: request, although the difficulty» 
be to find: the ‘time for’ debating such amendments: > © «| 

It is ‘because: Parliament: has become so overburdened that 
other devices against maladministration need to be sought.” It 
is interesting that both the Agriculture Bill and the Town and 
Country ‘Planning Bill that are now under examination contain 
powers to set up independent ‘tribunals, whose main function is 
to consider the fairness and reasonableness of administrative acts. 
If a way can be found to’ man such tribunals with ‘ordinary 
citizens of good sense and judgment, this idea should be ex- 
tended far more widely, giving ‘a right of appeal not so touch to 
the judge as to the jury. Another expedient might be to enlarge 
Parliament itself.» But, when: all the ‘possibilities ‘have been 
canvassed,’ it remains true that the best “way ‘to prevent 
Ministerial excesses is the old-fashioned one of conceding only 
those powers ‘that the Government can clearly show to be 
necessary for an approved purpose. The Labour practice of 
legislating first; and thinking out policy afterwards, is more 
destructive than anything ¢ls¢ of Parliamentary control and, by 
extension, of the liberties of the subject.) > 

It may readily be conceded then that the growing powers of © 
the Executive bring serious danger of inepmess*and -mal- 
administration, against which new - safeguards “are ‘necessary. 
But it by no means follows that basic rights or liberties are being 
destroyed or even threatened. Unesco: is taking upon: itself 
the difficult task of drawing up a charter of human rights’; and 
the striking thing about its first tentative list’ is that: nearly 
every item is either still: taken’ for granted in this country or 
else constitutes an ideal goal, such‘as “ freedom from want,” for 
which Britain is actively striving at the moment. 

In no other nation are the personal and ‘political freedoms— 
the freedom of conscience, of réligion, of speech, of opinion, of 
assembly, of voting—so firmly respected. A police force and 
judiciary that are as nearly impeccable as has so far been devised 
guarafitee the individual's right to justice. Moreover, toleration 
extends to the group equally with the individual and discrimi- 
nation against political, racial or religious groups is absent to 
an extent that should shame, for instance, the witch-hunters of 
Communism in the United States: “There is no occasion for 
smugness’ on this score ; but im’ an ‘age’ in ‘which ‘ordinary 
respectable Germans have treated ‘the killing of millions of 
humans as being all in the day’s work ifonly they belonged to 
a different race’ or creed, it is aswell that Britain should ‘make 
clear beyond any doubt its continuing ‘belief in the intrinsic 
respect due to every individual-person: = s 

The growing powers of the British Executive are not due to 
any tyrannical aspirations, but are instrumental to the greatest ; 
effort in history to translate the ideal of human equality into 
concrete fact. The enormous apparatus of social services, the 
direction of industry, the rationing of scarce supplies, the sub- 
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sidising of basic needs—all these and mote ate done in 
order to try to provide work for ‘all, food for all, health for all, 
a minimum income for all, and equal educational opportunity. 
Perhaps the jdeal is being pursued too hastily and too thought- 
lessly. The apparatus of economic regulation, the whittling 
down of economic incentive, that is involved in carving the 
national cake into shares may cause a shrinkage in the size 
of the cake itself. In addition, egalitarianism is not free from 
the shackles of envy and mediocrity. The greatest danger to 
the individual's freedom of action to-day comes not from the 
Government but from the efforts of certain trade unions to 


THE ECONOMIST; ny 
force each worker to march ‘atthe pace of ‘the slowest, iq 






“closed shop” principle,’ with its. 
on initiative and ability, cannot be overthrown by Gov, 
edict alone ; but, as the Liberals’ Bill suggests, it woulda 
least be a good step to put public authorities: in the’ posigig, 
that they are legally prevented from compelling their 
to join a union.’ But in general the pursuit of equality hasiy, 
far been responsible rather for inefficiency than for ‘ogiy 
liberty. The only question is whether, in trying to addgy 


new group of human rights to his long list, the Englishman yp, 


any danger of bursting the bag. cr aes 
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The Birth Rate wale 


AST week-end, the Registrar-General’s weekly return showed 
that the number of live births registered in the first quarter 
of this year was 241,421. This birth rate, 22.8 per thousand 
of the population, was the highest for any quarter since the 
June quarter of 1921 and compares with an average rate of 
16.1 per thousand for the March quarters in the years 1941-45. 
Thus, the high birth rate registered in 1946 appears to be 
continuing, and inevitably the question arises: does this mean 
anything? Is it merely a short-term check to the steady decline 
in the birth rate from the beginning of this century onwards, 
or is it the beginning of a change in the long-term trend? Does 
it mean that before the Royal Commission on Population, 
appointed in March, 1944, issues its report, as it is expected 
to do in a few months’ time, the population problem will have 
solved itself? 

The social and economic causes of the declining birth rate 
have often been discussed. - So, too, have the consequences. 
They will, presumably, be given weighty and authoritative 
examination in the Royal Commission’s report. This article 
will, therefore, not be concerned with causes and consequences. 
its sole aim is to place the rise in the birth rate in the last few 
years in a long-term setting and to give a simple—possibly over 
simple—picture of the statistical background. 

The first chart shows the trend of the birth rate from 1900. 
It gives five-yearly averages of births from. 1900 to 1935, and 
the actual number of live births registered in each year from 
1936 to 1946: It will be seen that the average of the last five 
years is well above the low level of the late twenties and the 
thirties. It is, im fact, almost back to the average of the five- 
year period 1915-1919, and the figure for 1946 alone is the 
highest for any single year since 1921. 

Although this article is not concerned with causes, the fact 
of the social upheaval resulting from the war cannot be ignored, 
and the second chart compares the birth rate during the. first 
war and post-war period with the rate from 1936 to 1946. 
It will be seen that the rate fell steadily and at times sharply 
all through the years 1914-1918. In 1919, there was.a slight 
rise followed by a steep increase in 1920, after which the rate 
resumed its downward trend. . It is clear that. the boom in 
births in the immediate post-war period was merely compensa- 
ton for the abnormally large fall during the war. It had no 
effect on the long-term ‘trend. . at if 

Is the same thing happening now? -It is not possible to give 
a strict comparison between the two war periods because, for 

‘@ere thing, of the difference in their duration. But it is worth 
noting, first, that the rate never fell so steeply from the: pre-war 
level as was, the case in 1914-18 and, secondly, that the rise 


eae: 

experience of the birthrate in the two war. periods has bee 
different. Inthe first, it fell sharply, rose sharply andthe 
continued its steady downward progress. In the second, th 
post-war boom is superimposed on what appears. tobe @ 
upward trend. : why glee 
Is this upward trend apparent or real? It is possible wp 
examine one or two other factors that have a bearing om th 
birthrate. The next chart shows the number of marriages:frm 
1925 to 1936. It will be seen that there was a big jump upwank 
in- 1939 and 1940, that the number of marriages. fell. back» 
about the pre-war average in 1942 and well below it im toy 
and 1944, but that it has jumped up again in 1945 and 1946. 
The annual average for the eight years 1939-46 was about 16 
per cent greater than in the eight preceding years. This riseé 
the marriage rate may perhaps have reflected the fact that.me 
and women who, but for the war, would have remained singe 
were getting married—that is, a real decline in celibacy. I 


supported by any statistics—would suggest that, though ther 
were some marriages of the first sort in the war 
majority of the addition must have been of the second. variety. 
If the marriages took place earlier than they would otherwis 
have done, so presumably did the ensuing births. But unles 
these war brides, by marrying earlier, are also starting :to bave 
larger families than was the rule before the war, the babies 
they have had in the last seven years have merely been, $010 
speak, “ borrowed ” from future years. (a 
In the last analysis, therefore, the number of births depends 


generally recognised, is an inadequate measure of whether 
population is maintaining itself or not. To determine this it's 
necessary to know whether cach generation of mothers is repit- 
ducing itself ; in other words, whether. the women of reproduc 
tive age in the population are giving birth to enough femal 
babies to maintain the supply of mothers when they themselves 
reach the reproductive age. To calculate the net reproducto 
rate, as it is called, in any given year, the number of female 
babies born is first escertained and allowance made for the fat 
that not all of them will survive to the reproductive age: The 
rates at which the women of reproductive age bore female babies 
in that year are then applied to the survivors, and the result 
shows whether the number of female babies born was enough 
maintain the supply of mothers or not. ef ae 
_ The reproduction rate: is very crudely illustrated in Chart"; 
in which the number of girl babies born in 1900-2§ i860 
pared with the number-born from 1925-46. Two quite wow 
ranted assumptions are made: first, that all the girl babies bem 
survived to become, mothers ; and,. secondly, that. they sep 
duced themselves at the exact age of 25. But for those: wht 
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minds boggle at the intricacies of the net reproduction rate the 
chart—of what might be called the gross. reproduction rate ‘ 
d)—may serve as an illustration of its underlying con- 
_ The space between the two lines shows, roughly, the 
y of potential mothers. From 1925 until 1942, not 
— female babies were being born to maintain the supply 
of mothers in the population. But since then the position has 
ed, and the numbers born in 1946. were well in excess 

of those born twenty-five years previously. 

The Registrar Gencral has not published figures of the actual 

net reproduction rate further back than for 1933. But except 
in 1943 and 1944, when the actual rate was just below unity, 
instead of just over unity as shown in the chart, the picture 

ted by the net reproduction rate since-1933 accords fairly 
well with that shown in the chart. In the thirties, the net repro- 
duction rate was roughly 25 per cent below unity, below, that is 
the full replacement level. In 1946, .it is provisionally, esti- 
mated at 1.102, that is, 10 per cent above the. replacement level, 
and the Registrar General has announced, that. it is the first 
time the replacement level has been reached since. 1921. 

If, therefore, births continue at the rate of .1946, there. is 
no population problem—or, at least, none of any. seriousness. 
Js this likely? This cannot-be answered by any statistics that 
have yet been published. The answer would involve knowing 
whether 1946 was a year typical of those. that will follow,, or 
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whether, for some reason, the births that ‘occurred last year were 

“ borrowed ” from other years, which will therefore show cor-' 
respondingly low totals. One fact, which must be known to 
the authorities, both from. the returns under the Population’ 
(Statistics) Act and from the applications for family allowances, 
is whether the number of third, fourth and fifth births is increas- 
ing. Mr Dalton said in his Budget speech that there had been, 
200,000 applications more than the actuaries had allowed for, 
and all. of these must have been at least second children, since 
family allowances are not given for the first child. It does not 
necessarily follow that they were all children who were not 
expected to be born at all, since they also may be “ borrow 
from future years. But at least these 200,000 unexpected | 
claimants establish a presumption that the size of family is 
rising. ' 

But there are some reasons on the other side for anticipating 
a fall in. the number of births in the next few years. First, the 
high marriage rate.of. the. war years must. have been. in ptt at, 
least merely anticipation, and will therefore be followed by a 
matriage slump. , Secondly, while the present. generation of. 
mothers is a big one, for it comprises the large number of girl 
babies. born. after the first world war, the new entrants will be 
much..fewer, reflecting the slump in births in.the later 1920s. 
and early 1930s... Thirdly, commonsense would indicate that 
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rate than the average, The high birth rate of the last few years 
has been sustained over too long a period for the figures for 
1946 to be solely. attributable to a post-war boom. Nevertheless 
1946—or perhaps 1946 and 1947 together—will probably stand 
out.on the curve much as 1920 did. 

Some of the essential data are still missing, at least to the 
public. Some only time can supply. But the provisional con- 


1157 —and all that <a 


HEN Mr Marshall recently raised in Moscow the 

question of Poland’s western frontier and. referred tothe 
* compensation” to be given to Poland for the loss of its pre- 
war eastern territories, Mr Molotov indignantly repudiated 
the idea that the Poles were getting their new lands as com- 
pensation ; they were merely, he said, having the homeland of 
their nation rightfully restored to them. The Polish Government 
has also been carrying on a propaganda campaign to sustain 
this argument, and the crowning proof given in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Polish Embassy in Washington is taken from a 
good German source ; in the year 1157 the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa wrote: “With our entire army we crossed the river 
Oder which; tike-a~wall;-surrounds thar~State (Poland) and 
sweeping. through the bishoprics, of Breslau, and Poznan, laid 
waste the whole country with fire and sword.” 


The controversy over the Oder-Neisse frontier has arisen from 
the fact that by 1939 the overwhelming majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the territories “ regained” by Poland were German by 
speech and sentiment and that the territorial transfer has involved 
the expulsion of these Germans (or the prohibition of return to 
those who had already fled before the advance of the Russian 
armies) into the remainder of Germany. The addition of these 


masses of homeless and propertyless exiles to the population of 


Germany west of the Oder-Neisse line combined with the loss to 
Germany of the resources, especially in foodstuffs, of the terri- 
tory to the east of it, has been a principal factor in the economic 
collapse which has involved Britain and the United States in 
heavy expenditure to meet the mmimum needs of the Western 
zones ; 
current American criticism of the-ffontier—which is the more 


resentful because other related parts of the Potsdam settlement, 
the Russian undertaking on German economic unity and the 


Polish promise of free elections, have not been fulfilled. The 
British and American Governments have also become increas- 


ingly aware that the new eastern frontier is a Cause of extremely 
bitter feeling among nearly all Germans who now have any 


thoughts beyond the day’s food and that the spreading of the 


millions of refugees over Germany is likely to be in the future 
the strongest factor favouring a revival of militant German 
nationalism, Hence the belated appeal for a compromise 
between the 1939 and “ Potsdam ” frontiers—an appeal which, 
though it may have served a tactical bargaining purpose in 
Moscow, also ee a genuine — on the rights of the 


question. oe 


The reason why the Polish Gortgamene has been unwilling 


compensation ” agreement. among the 
Big Three by which the Oder-Neisse line was fixed is to be 


found in the recent political history of Poland. In 1939 the 


to take its stand on the “ 


Soret Union, Py Seecmey vith Deipies: ben Balint recog: 
nition from any non countries, 


invaded Russia, the Soviet Government signed an 
with the Polish Government-in-exile cancelling the 
Soviet 


tiations for revision of the pre-war boundary. 


and this fact goes far to account for the sharpness of 


‘over half of the 
territory of pre-war Poland. But when in 1941 ee 


partition, though leaving the dorsante diy face. nego- 
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clusion is that though the population problem. may not be:sy 
acute in the late 19408. as it, was in the carly. 19308, ik ge 


means solved. The British people may, not: be failing to re 
duce themselves by quite so wide a margin as earlier appeared 
but over, say, the mext two , decades the years when the 
net reproduction rate reaches, unity will nee De. were 
few. ee 
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194%; General Sikorski, then Polish» Premier, visited Moscow 


and talked over the matter with Marshal Stalin ; the Janers 
claims were at that time only for minor post-war cessions and 
did not include Vilna or Lvov. | In the spring of 1942 Sikorkj 
went to Washington and informed President Roosevelt: ofith: 
demands Poland would make on German territory after a, 
Allied victory. They comprised the Upper Silesian. industria} 
area (claimed by Poland at the Peace Conference in 1919), Bast 
Prussia (except for a portion to be assigned to Lithwania) 
Danzig and a strip of north-eastern Pomerania. The case fo 
depriving Germany of East Prussia was, as the campaigaef 
1939 had shown, that the pre-war Polish frontier was stratege 
cally untenable,-. The revisions proposed by -Sikerski--weuld 
have involyed a considerable German population, but they ve 
not wholly unreasonable on a combination of ethnic 

strategic grounds and they would have left to Soueaal 
Stettin and the greater part of the food-surplus area east 
Oder and Neisse. refi 


nt , 
ee 
After the battle of Stalingrad, however, the whole aie 
again changed. The Soviet territorial appetite was revived by 
military success and Russia again claimed approximately half of 
pre-war Poland; when the Polish Government in. Londen 
resisted these demands, steps were taken to create in Polanda 
Communist-controlled Government which would grant them 
At the same time, the “ London” Poles began to put forward 
projects for ‘annexations from Germany more far-reaching t 
any which had ever previously been advanced. Thus the id 
of the Oder-Neisse frontier emerged, and in. negotiatic 
Britain and the United States~at the end of the wat. 
insisted on it no less than on its own territorial claim ; 
Poland. Both were finally approved by the Big 
whereas the Polish-Soviet frontier was definitely fixed 
Polish-Soviet treaty, the Oder-Neisse frontier remained. 
visional until the final conference for making the Germs 
treaty. The Polish Government is therefore uneasy about re 
moves for revision. But it finds itself morally and 
in an awkward situation. If it claims the Oder-Neisse Tine 
as compensation for what Poland has ceded to the Soviet Union, 
it cannot avoid raising the question of Poland’s rights in. its 
former eastern territories. Compensation implies a legal # 
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moral right to that for which compensatory payment is to be 
made ; nobody ts of compensating a burglar for the los 
of the swag which ix taken away from him when he is caught. 
But according to the Soviet view, duly by Polish Com 
munists, Poland had.no right whatever to the eastern territories 


which’ had been brutally seized from their rightful owners by 
Polish reactionaries and imperialists. How then has Poland 


a just claim to for the loss of something to whic 
it never had any tua 


Sas eater Polish Government’s only way out of this 
dilemma is to discard the principle of in the 


| preséntation of its case (or at least, to bring it in only as 4S 


plementary argument) and to claim: the Oder-Neisse line # 
rightfully Polish quite independently of the cessions to the Soviet 
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Union. That is why we are invited to study an historical atlas 


and go back to medieval times, to, assure ourselves 


; + that these 
lands were originally Polish pid have therefore tebed tends 
“regained ” by Poland. It is of Course a fact that “at one time 
Slav population spread westward not merely to the Oder, but 
to the Elbe, and the modern eastward extension of German 
nationality has been the result of a prolonged historical process 
of conquest and colonisation, involving countless brutalities and 
tension which has been a principal cause of the German 
racialist mania. But it is also a fact that the Drang nach Osten 
eventually produced a large German majority in the conquered 
lands. Polish official figures concede that of a pre-war popula- 
ton of 84 million in the Regained ‘Territories, 7 million were 
Germans. Of the Polish minority, moreover, more than three- 
quarters was concentrated in Upper Silesia. In other words, 
most of the territory concerned was ethnically German in 1939, 
whatever it may have been twenty generations ago, 
tool j 


An attempt has been made to render the ethnic claim more 
contemporary by quoting figures of German emigration from the 
“Prussian East” since the middle of the nineteenth century— 
a emigration which after 1919 ‘made East German agricultural 
estates largely dependent on Polish seasonal labour from across 
the border. This emigration was an important economic and 
social fact and was greatly deplored by German nationalists. 
But'the main cause’ of it was the growth of German industry 
wits attractions for a poverty-stricken peasantry. ‘There has 
for generations been a somewhat similar moyement from Scot- 
land.into England, especially from the high glens which had 
more population in the eighteenth century than they have now ; 
bat it would cause some surprise if this were to be regarded as 
a valid reason for expulsion of the Scots who have remained in 
Scotland. In any case the post-war restriction of German in- 
dustry would have stopped the flight from the land in Germany 
and an increased dependence on home-grown food. supplies 
combined with agrarian reform would have been favourable 
to the East German peasantry. It is not. possible seriously to 
argue that the 7 million Germans cast of the Oder and Neisse 
wete a mere vanishing remnant of a population already on the 
move westwards, 

We must rely then, after all, on the medieval ethnography 
for which forward-looking Marxists have developed so much 
enthusiasm, But it has its pitfalls for the unwary, The game of 
“Where were you in 1157?” is one at which the Big Three of 
Yalta and Potsdam, who are responsible for the new frontiers, 
really cannot afford to play. The Americans least of all, for they 
just'were not anywhere in 1157; the sole occupants of their 
wmitinent at that time were people who now survive under the 
Sars and Stripes only in what are called “ reservations.” Nor 
do the Russians come well out of the test. By far the greater 
pattof the present territory, not only of the Soviet Union, but 
iso of its nuclear cofnponent, the Russian FSSR, was in 1157 
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devoid of Slav settlement; the constitutional nationality 
boundaries within the Union. have been based on twentieth- 
cehtuity cthnogriphy and’haye taken no account of lands taken 
by Russian colonists from Tatars, Chuvashes, Bashkirs, Ostyaks, 
Kirghiz, Butyats and other fraternal peoples during the last: 
few centuries, The English may appear at first sight to bear 
the investigation rather better ; there was already an England 
in 1157 and. it was mostly English. But, after all, if we are 
going to have*historical justice, why stop at'1157? If one goes 
back a few tentitries further; the English have not ‘a leg to 
stand on. In the far off days 
When Severn down to Buildwas.ran ' 

« «Crimson with the blood of man, ‘ 
the English ‘were’'merely a horde’ of brutal’ German’ invaders 
from Schieswig-Holstein and Lowér Saxony, and they have 
added to all their. other infamies by usurping the. name 
“ British,” although they cannot speak a ‘word of any’ Celtic 
language. It is clear that historic justice requires’ that Englind 
should ‘be restored to’ the Welsh and ‘chat the English inhabi- 
tants should be deported to what is. now the British zone of 
Germany, where, if anywhere, they belong: 

It seems, therefore, that as the three Great’ Powers have so 
much’ reason ‘to fear an enquiry into theit ancient title-deeds, 
it is unwise of the Poles to lay so much stress on the principle 
of historic justice. There must be some statute of limitations 
applicable to claims arising out of past'conquests'and migrations’; 
ethnographically, it is‘ only the very recent’ past which “can 
reasonably be taken into account. The Poles would be well 
advised in their own interest to.drop. the talk about-old medieval 
Slav. Szczecin. (still Stettin to most English-speaking: people) 
and rest their case, such as it is, on the deal which was actually 
made in political bargaining among the Great Powers in 1945, 
and which was.as innocent of ethnography.as it was of historic, 
or any. other sort, of justice, It would,be best of all if they 


would make: some material concessions on the lines of Mr- 


Marshall’s proposals. But, if they will not do this, they should 
at least refrain from a nonsensical, propaganda which in the long 
run can only recoil on their own heads. Whatever is decided. 
in the peace settlement, it is essential that it should be such 
as to be still endorsed by public opinion in the Western democ- 
racies in ten years’ time and that, therefore, whatever case is 
made for it should be of a kind to: wear well, .. The.case. the 
Poles are now. making will not wear well... It would be better 
if only they were not so scared of Moscow’s displeasure, to 
state simply that they claim compensation for eastern territory 
of which they were deprived by force and that this compensation 
has been taken from Germany by right of the victor, in accor- 
dance with the promise of the major Allies. A bad ethnic argu- 
ment is sure to be a boomerang for the Polish cause, for the 
Germans can easily refute it and thus unsettle the wide section 
of Western opinion which now thinks Poland does deserve 

pensation for the “Sixth Partition.” $ 
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NOTES OF 


A Business Note on a later page discusses the ominous mean- 
ing to be drawn from the latest figures of drawings on the United 
States and Canadian credits. Until quite recently, the official view 
on the length of time for which the supply of dollars would last 
was one of qualified optimism. Since the New Year, there has 
been a sharp change and the gravest apprehension is now the 
order of the day. This is partly because of the harm that the fuel 
crisis has done to the prospects of earning dollars ; partly because 
the time when supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials will be 
available from non-dollar sources seems to be receding rather than 
advancing ; but mainly because dollar prices have been soaring 
and the real value of the credits has been so sharply diminished. 
Their total was cut very fine when they were negotiated, and it is 
now discovered both that the need is much greater, and that the 
value of the dollars is much less, than was then thought. The 
dollars look like running out well before the end of 1948. 

It is still very imperfectly realised what a very serious plight the 
country will then be in. In the long run, the prospect of balancing 
the British international accounts is by no means hopeless. Given 
time, the export industries could develop their plans—given ume, 
they may even have enough coal to make their exports. Given 
time also, the cost of necessary imports can be expected to come 
down with a run ; the fantastic prices of to-day cannot possibly 
endure. But time is a commodity of which Britain is getting 
uncommonly short. It would be very fast going for the present 
universal seller’s market to turn itself inside twelve months into 
the world-wide slump in the prices of primary products which 
will be Britain’s salvation. There may, or may not, be a possibility 
in 1949 of borrowing some more dollars; but there is certainly very 
little possibility before the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, 1948, when Mr Truman’s successor has to be elected. 
In the meantime, imports may have to be cut down—the process 
is already starting, and its impact is made the more severe by 
the rule of non-discrimination on which the Americans insist. 
Imports to-day consist overwhelmingly of ‘essential raw materials 
and essential foods. Which shall be cut? To cut the former 
means unemployment (and still fewer dollars); to cut the latter 
means starvation. There is an unpleasant edge, in these circum- 
stances, to the Keynesian epigram that in the long run we are 
all dead. 

There is any amount of political dynamite in this dollar short- 
age. A serious cut in the rations and two million unemployed 
would drive any Government from office. Why, then, it may be 
asked in the Government’s own interest, does it persist in playing 
its cards so close to its chest? Why is there so little informed and 
authoritative discussion? -Why is it made so hard to discover 
the facts about the dollar supply, about what could be done and 
what could not? A first-class crisis is absolutely certain next 
year. Does the Government positively wish to be held solely 
responsible? 


am x x 


The Transport Bill 


The Government's Bill to nationalise the whole transport 
industry of the country has now béen railroaded through its 
report stage. Apart from a bout of generalised oratory on third 
reading, it is through the-Commons. There ‘has never been 
another such case of the brutal use of the guillotine. In Standing 
Committee, 37 clauses:and 7 schedules were ‘hever even discussed, 
and for the three days’of the report stage, no less than 376 amend- 
ments were on the paper. Nor was this in any way due 
to ebstruction by the Opposition. There were 245 Government 
amendments in Committee and a further 176'0n report... 

Even if the Bill were a comparatively simple one, the outlines 
of which had been thoroughly explained and discussed before it 
was introduced, this procedure would have been brutally sum- 
mary. But the Bill is not a simple one, it is most complicated. 
and far-reaching. Its outlines -were ‘not familias; ‘they-had never 
been discussed in public and to this day they have never been.« 
explained. It was not well drafted, as the hundreds of Govern- . 
ment amendments prove so clearly. ery yet knows what thee... 
Government $ Esopone to do ial wine 
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THE WEEK i: 


There is no point in mincing words. The way dha Gon 
ment have rammed this Bill through the Commons ig 4 scandal 
and an insult to the democratic process ; it is a debasemengigf 
the Parliamentary currency that the Labour Party will 20th 


to live long to regret. 





a 

The Bill now goes to the Lords. The Geena raceaiy 
concealed their desire that the Lords should deal with it, and 
the other Bills on the aN by the end of July, $0 that 
the session can then be brought to an end. Then 
will hardly muke so bold as to reject the Bill, or to carry w 
ing amendments—umnless, indeed, by the summer the Serva. 
tive Party is so sure of winning an election that it will 
it on the dangerous ground of “ the peers versus the vcaphal 
the Lords may be much readier to take their time over the Bil 
and to give it the careful examination that the Commons 
manifestly have not. Tr. 

Hitherto, the Conservative majority in the Lords has not only 
bowed to the Government’s wishes on the substance of legish. 
tion, but it has also been strangely willing to follow the Gass 
ment’s lead on the arrangement of its business. There is 
to prevent the overwhelming Tory majority from re 
accept a time-table. But up to i present it has teat 
done so. There should be paragraph the 
tional treatises to explain the aiens that a elas Gena 
possesses to render a nominally hostile Upper House so docile 
in small matters as well as large. Perhaps the threat to move for 
sittings after dinner is one—their Lordships would like neither 
to work after dinner nor publicly to confess their 
to do so for the country’s good. The one real right they retin; 
the one service they can render, is to insist on enough time fer 
issues to be properly examined before they are rushed into hw, 
There will never be a better case than the Transport Bill, 





* * * 


Reconstruction in Europe 


The British Government have paid the new-born Baile 
Commission for Europe the compliment of sending Mr er 
McNeil to bless its beginnings. With the Swedish Mr 
in charge, remembered all over eastern Europe as a p 
figure in the Soviet-Swedish trade negotiations last year, this ae 
may provide a useful and businesslike activity in which Europeans 
_— west and cast and the Americans can get down to brass 
tacks 

The session which has begun this week will be spent in 
deciding how to absorb such existing European organisations as 
the Coal Organisation and Inland Transport Organisation. “A 
further organisational session is due in June, and then in July 
the affairs of the new Commission come before the Economic and 
Social Council in New York again. By the autumn the real work 
on particular problems should start, not with a large int i 
bureaucracy, but with ad hoc committees of experts and 4 
permanent secretary provided from a general staff of 
This is the Swedish way of going to work, which is a good way 
provided the experts can be made available by the. interested 
Governments. But Uno is rapidly creating a bottleneck a 
economic as well as diplomatic experts. 

A hopeful omen is that some Soviet co-operation now seems 
certaimyoa disturbingvone is thatno one kmows for certain how 


ms this. new bow: ean concen itself with the problems of 


ermany. 
Withont access. to German} Statistics. oid opportunities » © 
influence Allied. lied policies in Germany, the Comntanls 


the Economic 
will be able to take only limited views ; if it insists on interesting 


itself in Germany, it might quite easily lose its slender ties with 


the Soviet Gyrernment. 
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the greater part of the delegates’ interest. The. charter,.0-# 
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emerged from the deliberations of the drafting committee which 
met aire York, ast Taouaty es ee was published. soon 
¢ Geneva meeting opened. ‘It closely follows the 
oe issued at the close of the’ first seeaitay of the Pt aon 
Committee which met in London last October. Many contro- 
yersial clauses are still left in alternative forms, some remain 
to be drafted, others still are annotated with reservations from one 
ot more delegates whose carefully veiled identity often emerges 
quite clearly from the nature of the comment. ‘The debate on 
the charter will, therefore, be a real one. This is not only because 
many important items of substance remain to be filled in, but 
because the crucial portions of this document, and in particular 
the chapter dealing with. general commercial policy, will serve 
asthe basis of an interim agreement to which all eighteen coun- 
ities represented at Geneva. will be asked to subscribe. 

The first shot in the Geneva phase of the charter debate was 
fired. by the International Chamber of ce which is. one 
of the non-governmental organisations represented at the meeting. 
Iphassissued. and circulated a detailed commentary. on the draft 
charter in. which that document is subjected to consi 
though always constructive, criticism. The main burden of that 
criticism is that the proposed charter falls between. two stools 
in that its desire to serve ‘the ultimate: objectives: of the ITO, 
namely. the maximum dismantling of obstacles to the flow .of 
imernational trade, is necessarily overshadowed by its concern 
with the special and temporary difficulties: that have to be: faced 
oee'the present period of transition... In the view of the IGC, 
therefore, the charter gives a disproportionate amount.of its space 
md attention to exceptions and reservations and: far;too litde 
wthe-rules themselves. This is: valid criticism: which the ICG 
{lows up by supporting the suggestion that all. exceptions 
raing to temporary emergency -situations should: be: removed 
fromthe body of the charter and assembled in a separate protocol. 
That would probably make a better job both of the fundamental 
charter and of the exceptions. kt! would meke: it much more 
possible to bless the Charter for eventual application in a balanced 
wotld:without im so doing accepting:a commitment to apply it 
ngidly.and at once. 

«x. 

The International Chamber of Commerce speaks for the inter- 
national trader and, therefore, aligns itself unreservedly with the 
general philosophy .of free and:non-discriminatory trade which 
mspires ‘the whole chronology of documénts leading up to:the 
TO.charter ; it can hardly be blamed for not concerning itself 
owermuch with the. problems of -preserving equilibrium, internal 
ad-external, from which governments cannot escape.as easily) as 
individual. traders. The ICC also makes some very, telling pomts 
nits comments on the chapter of the.charter dealing. with 
ndustrial development. Of all the loopholes that riddle the 
charter, this is the biggest, since it would give countries 
desirous of industrialising themselves in order to diversify their 
rsources almost unlimited freedom to transgress the ITO code. 
The ICC points out that industrial development. can. also be 

uneconomic development.and reminds. the committee 
tha:many. cases are known where. the development, behind. high 
wniffs'of high cost industries has tended. to. make. the economic 
pation of che developing countries more precarious. and less 
ible than it would otherwise have been. 
a x * * 
Industrial Delinquency 

“No'better example of the priority given by the Government 
0 egislation over administration could be found than its hasty 
tushing through of the Report stage of the Transport Bill while 
wet 9,000 London stevedores and lightermen were out on strike 
‘support of the Glasgow dockers. Mr Isaacs has condemned the 
wtike;-he has given an assurance that food supplies will be safe- 
gutded. But it is a sorry reflection on the Government’s admiinis- 
(ative-zecord that this major strike should have come about so 
won.after its presentation of the country’s economic di i 
ind its exhortations to harder work and greater output. 

For the strike itself there is no justification whatsoever. The 
wnginal Glasgow dispute was quite sufficiently silly. “The ‘six- 
weeks-old stoppage was launched in defence of the following prin- 
ple: that the nation is bound to support, attached on full pay 
© whatever trade they may have chosen in the past, whatever 
teadweight of able-bodied industrial pensioners the rank and file 
of the union concerned may consider desirable. The most frankly 
apprenticeship regulations, the most unrealistic 
about wages and hours, the most grasping and dog-in- 
sr-like demarcation stipulations, are nothing to this. 
Aunts not only to a veto’ on all economic progtess, which is 

aving or nothing, but to the complete negation of any 
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Le planning of industrial gp mage ing. could . be 
ly contrary to. the Socialist policy icly organised 
progress and wise. Gon of resources. in poco’ 


suet A much-misused-wotd for once is apposite: this is 
y. 

It is possible—just barely possible—to make some allowance for 
the Glasgow workers themselves, whose economic destiny .may 
have. seemed to them to have been settled over their heads by 
negotiators in whom their confidence was less than complete. For 
the stevedores of London no allowance can be made. The only 
principle discernible in their action is the still wider and (if that 
were possible) still less defensible maxim that the last word in any 
industrial controversy shall lie not with duly elected’ negotiators 
or legally provided tribunals, but with the rank and file ; and. that 
that Jast word shall, regardless of public hardship’ and national 
ty, consist in throwing tantfums like a roomful of badly 


brought up ga pe until their point is won. Coupled with: 
-an ' 


contemporary d-file claims to exercise a final power of 


veto Over promotions, appointments, and the boss’s right to unload: 


his own materials, the latest news from the London waterfront 
seems to indicate a perilous spreading of ‘dry rot at the’ base’ of the 
imposing edifice of orgatiised ‘labour. PF we 
* * Peta oe 


The Domestic Fuel Scheme 


Mr Shinwell’s long-awaited statement on the restrictions to 
be imposed on the domestic cofisumption of fuel in the summer 
months was made on Thursday of last week. The restrictions 
fall into two parts. There is to be a statytory, ban on the use 
of.gas_and electricity for space-heating from May 5th until the 
end of September, (This ban on space-heating ‘is also to apply 
to, industrial and commercial premises, in which’ case it extends 
to. the. end of October.) Secondfy, alf domestic’ consumers are 
asked to aim at saving 25 pet cent of the #5 and electricity they 
consumed during the comparable period ‘of last. year. - This 


saving will be voluntaty, and the 25 per cent asked for will 


include any saving made.by the ban on the use of gasand electric 
fires. .When these arrangements come into force, the existing 
ban on the use of electricity by domestic consumers ‘during 
certain hours of the day will be revoked. 

If the impossibility of a proper rationing scheme. is accepted, 
a_ flat reduction of 25 per cent is probably the only alternative. 
It favours those who were extravagant last year and penalists 
those who. economised ; on the ,other hand, it is arguable that 
last, year, when there was no patriotic urge to economise, but, 
on the contrary, a direct incentive to be extravagant in the shape 
of a, flood of electrical appliances in the.shops, the number of 
economisers was probably very small. Bur there aré two big 
objections to the proposed restrictions, ‘The first, and the more 
serious is the imposition of a statutory ban on space-heating. 
Not.only will this detract from the appeals for voluntaty economy 
in other respects; it is also unlikely to be observed whenever 
a cold spell of weather comes along. Does the Government 
really think. that the presenc ban on the use of electricity in 
certain hours is strictly adheted to? Does it really think that 
people are not using their vacuum cleaners and electric itons in 
the mornings and afternoons, and that they solemnly turn’ off 
their refrigerators and water-heatérs at 9 am, and 2 p.m. every 
day? But if there is one thing worse than a law that is not 
enforced, it is a law which ¢ are officially told will not 
be enforced. . The Ministry of Fuel says that the ban on space- 
heating is a token ban and that the police and inspectors will 
not be used to enforce it. Why, then, not make it part of the 
appeal for voluntary Le tes: of inviting the social 
consequences of bringing the into disrespect? 

The second objection to the restrictions is that the ban on 
space-heating will be relaxed only on presentation of a medical 
certificate. Mr Shinwell even said that a possible relaxation in 
the case of households with babies would be based on a medical 
certificate. Why should doctdrs be asked to certify that a house- 
hold contains a small child or an old-age pensioner? © Why not 
ministers of religion, justices of the peace or trade union officials? 
Why should not the local fuel officials ‘themselves grant’ the 
relaxation on the presentation of the relevant ration books? This 
shelving of responsibility on to doctors in the allocation of scarce 
supplies, whether of food or fuel, corsets or cookers, has gone 
far too far and should be. stopped. 7 


* * * 


Fair Compensation for Land 


“Phe Government is to be congratulated on another late con- 
version from the wrong policy. It has abandoned the 1939 basis 


of compulsory acquisition for land and property. The 1939 basis 


t 
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was already outdated when the 1944 Planning Act was passed. It 
both goes back to a pattern of land values that has become in- 
creasingly false and it also fails to take account of changes in the 
value of money. The attempt to right the injustice by permitting 
a supplement of up to 60 per cent to owner-occupiers was unfair 
to landowners as a class and underlined the growing artificiality 
of the calculation. The Town and Country Planning Bill, which 
is shortly to have its third reading, was the obvious and proper 
occasion for righting this pay gh roca digger diag shi 
it provides that claims for loss value should be 
entered at their current market shor cok ete on January 7th of this year. 
The Government has now recognised this fact and has tabled a 
series of amendments that remove the Bill’s worst feature. 
The effect will be that in future compensation will be 
based, broadly, on current market values. The same principle will 
hold for “ converted ” war damage payments. There is a necessary 
modification of this principle to prevent the payment of the in- 
flated prices that can be demanded at present for some classes of 
site with carly vacant possession. In. all cases, of course, the 
compensation payable refers to the “existing use” value of the 
land, since its development or. redevelopment value is 10 be 
cancelled and compensated for out of the £300 million compensa- 
tion fund. This fact wil] considerably mere the cost to local 
authorities of carrying out this new. policy of fair compensation. 


* x s 


Report on Greece 


The eleven-power Commission appointed by the , Security 
Council to report on Greek frontier incidents is taking longer 
to agree than it expected. The main points of controversy seem 
to be, first, what valuation to put upon the items of evidence it 
has painfully collected ; secondly, to what degree fault lies with 
the internal Government of Greece; and, shirdly whether it 
shall or shal] not present. Uno with recommendations. With 
these problems it is still at grips in Geneva after an itinerary 
running from Athens and Salonika to the frontier and on to 
Sofia and Belgrade. Athens, once in a twitter over what it would 
say,is now apathetic about the results to expect. Its enthusiasm 
for a United Nations solution waned as it observed the time the 
Commission spent on procedural matters, the tendency of mem- 
bers. te hear evidence with their minds made up in advance, and 
the resultant disillusionment of the Commissioners themselves. 

It looks likely that the only outcome of the report will be a 
fresh manifestation of the cleavage between East and West. But 
before. writing off all Uno commissions as idle, it should be 
remembered that here was a peculiarly difficult topic on which to 
collect evidence. For the frontier under review is not only on 
the dividing iine berween Russia and the West; it is also an 
anciem source of bad blood, As is well known to any Visitor to 
the area between the. wars, it was always child’s play 10. collect 
' anti-Albanian or anti-Bulgarian evidence on one side of the 

frontier and anti-Greek evidence on the other, coupled with, at 
all times in Macedonia, the fruitier mixture of tales known as a 
»macédoine.. It is hardly to be wondered at if the Commission 
falls automatically into.two halves. It did so physically during 
its farcical visit to the partisan leader “General Markos,” since 
only the Soviet and Polish delegates were ready to wait upon his 

leasure for longer than two days in a chilly mountain village. 
o tos hes done so over what .witnesses to call in Belgrade, over 
protests. that the Greeks were impeding the. movements of iis 
Russian and Polish members, over alleged. pro-Russian bias on 

the part of the Uno secretariat, and over whether or not to 

maintain a permanent team of investigators.on the frontier itself. 

This last proposal, made by the United States, has now been 
carried in spite of Russo-Polish opposition. . Yet it.should not be 
assumed that ail the Commission’s findings will be carried by 
nine votes to two. Its French and Chinese members have’ both 
shown signs of being impressed by the argument that any help 
reaching the partisans from the north is but matched by tha 
reaching the Greek Government from the British and Americans. 


*. 


Meantime inside Greece the spring pares has brought thaseic 
“ fighting weather” and the Goyernment’s, operations 
the partisans are well under way. “Three Greek divisions 
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Black Summer for Palestine 1 


The debate on Palestine in ‘the United Nations. 
has begun, and is producing the expected clash » 
British and Americans—who want to proceed py 
international commission of ¢ —and the Arab. 
backed by the Russians, who Te: forthwith to discuss a 
tory’s claim to independence, ‘This talk brings ‘o> honda 
from the killings, explosions and threats that now. don 
everyday life in the Holy Land itself. Following the execution 
of death sentences upon convicted terrorists, the Irgun is “now 
boasting by radio that it will likewise execute any British soldier 
caught carrying arms, on grounds of “participation in 
Onlookers had best face the gruesome fact that human 
mainly British, will be regularly lost until the autumn 

Could this hateful and dangerous interim have been 
Surely yes, if the British Government, instead of going fo 
empty of constructive suggestions, had given newcomers. x 
subject something to bite upon in the shape of a 
tion based on twenty-five years’ experience... The official 
tion of its negative attitude—given to the Lords. by Lord ] 
is that Uno must “be free to choose between. the various-z 
But this contention matches ill with his subsequent cae 
that Britain will not carry out alone any Assembly recommend: 
tion of which it does not approve. Obviously the British will in 
the end have to execute, or help to execute, the policy schosen, 
They should have said in advance what can and cannot be 
The explanation of the weak and. costly course. the: 
Govcmmment’ tne-cheeen -ie thee dan: snmheresare-diadahannite 
Saeen to recommend. Mr Bevin and Me Coonan 

Quine indechienl partners are equally mahieoamheemel 
New York, every lobby that is not cordoned off against ‘tertoriss 
rings with the sound of discordant Jewish views. These range 
from that of the American League for a Free Palestine (which 
aims to collect {2,000,000 for help to the terrorists), through tk 
official Jewish Agency (more because its fururey lies 
among Arabs as neighbours) to the American Council for Judaism 
(which does not want a Jewish State because its members do not 
want to be sent “home ”). Only the Arabs are at one. ~~ 

Pending decisions on the claims, sympathies ought to tum wo 
the British servants, civil and military, whose unenviable ‘jobs 
to make the wheels of administration turn this summer. Itis 
idle to hope that they will get much help from the Jewiahtiaes 
This has instructed its defence force, the Hagana, to 
terrorists and has initiated Jong-term plans for teaching s 
boys that terrorism is a vice. But it will still not 
the Government to stamp out a scourge that neither can elimina 
single-handed. 












* * * 


Zionist Legends Made and Marred 


Is it churlish to level one criticism at British forces who at 
carrying out a more than exacting task? They still seem to lack 
either the numbers or the ingenuity to defeat Jewish — 
that are bound to inflame heated Jewish. imaginations. 
terrorist slips out of a prison lavatory inside which she. 
afforded the time and chance to veil as an Arab ; there the comp 
of a wanted criminal is spirited from a mortuary ; elsewhere two 
condemned men cheat the hangman by blowing thenene up 
with explosives smuggled into their cell in oranges. It is foolish 

to allow such ingenuity to become legendary. _Perhaps..the tide 
> turned now that 50 Irgun, prisoners in Jer 
prison have been caught in a tunnel that they had dug to watia 
eight feet of the street. . 

And new light is due to fall on other Zionist legends, .. 
the Uno inquiry, pew minds of several nationalities are, 


‘eit in cease are dee 
by) new CoMERTINER ES in 3 
and Turkey. The colour is likely to be heightened by y. 
backing of the Arabs against “western imperialism. 
American citizens who have hithérto seen the problem only fi 
the angle of Zionist advertisements may discover that American 
interests include the retention of Arab friendship. 
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which brings the London County Council, Southwark metro- 
politan borough and the City to unite for once“in a vehement 
chorus of protest. There are two objections to the: power station 
from the point of view of planning. The first and more bruited is 
that its tall chimney or chimneys—it is not settled whether there 
will be one. or more—will spoil the splendid dominance of St. 
Paul’s over the surrounding City and river. This argument is 
overdone. There will be little impediment to the view of St. 
Paul’s from most angles, and it is not clear that a well-designed 
power station need spoil the effect half as much as do some of 
the minor existing buildings in the neighbourhood. 

The more serious argument is that the bold and fine scheme to 
rebuild the whole south bank from Westminster Bridge to London 
Bridge will be spoiled. This scheme envisages the removal of 
industry and obsolete housing, their replacement by offices, flats, 
shops, and cultural buildings, the creation of a riverside walk and 
gardens, and the opening up of Southwark Cathedral. ‘The erec- 
tion of the power station would cut the full scheme short at Black- 
friars ‘Bridge or earlier. Tt ‘would’ remain ‘an’ important and 
ambitious scheme of redevelopment—many would say as am- 
bitious as ‘this generation can afford. But ‘the essence of town 
planning should be to look seVeral generations ahead and, viewed 
in this light, there can be no doubt that the'a t of the 
opportunity to build a wholly new and harmonious ‘south bank 
js a disaster. After all, this is the best site for a demonstration 
of planning that the lation possesses. * 

To the long-term needs of good planning, the Government has 
preferred the advantage of the one or two yee ed in obtain- 
Sa eich 4 ieee result from: selecting this site 
in erence to ternative site suggested the LCC at 
Rotherhithe, The need for the quickest esa Bi hao of gen- 
erating Capacity is undeniable, even althoygh the gain in both time 
and volume to London’s electricity supplies appears to be modest. 
The Government is certainly risking its posthumous reputation 
by seizing on the urgency of the short view. 


e * e007 a 
War Damage to Defective Property 


It had been generally hoped that the decision of the Court 
of Appeal in the case reported under the name in’ re 36, 38, 40 
and 42 Jamaica St., Stepney would have cleared up definitely an 
important point in connection with war damage to buildings not 
in the best state of repair. However, the court has on this 
occasion refrained from, of been unable to -lay down, any 
principle of general application. ‘The facts of this case were that 
the front walls of these particular houses wére damaged by bomb 
Blast. The houses were old and the walls ‘were in bad condi- 
tion. The defects were so accentuated by the blast effect that 
the walls had to be rebuilt. The view of the War Damage 
Commission was that, as the walls. were defective before the 
bomb fell, the Commission was liable only to pay a proportion 
of the cost of rebuilding.. The courts, both the court of first 
instance and the Court of Appeal, decided against that contention. 
The decision of the Court of Appeal was based on the fact that 
the evidence in this case did not show’ that the pre-existing 
defects in the walls had made them unsound. Since there was 
00 finding of fact that the walls would have fallen down within a 
measurable period of time, there was no reason why the Com- 
mission should escape their statutory liability to pay the whole 
cost of the rebuilding. In conclusion, ‘the court expressly left 
Open the question of whether, in’a case in which the facts showed 
that a building was defective enough to have a limited life, the 
Owners of such a building could only recover from the Commis- 
sin a proportion of the cost of building a new and, of course, 
sound structure. 

The general facts in this Case must be frequent enough. Many 
buildings known to ‘be defective suffered bomb damage. The 
Canmission, who are ‘by now relying upon public money for 
all the payments they make, are certainly entitled to argue. that 
tis not for them to give the owner of a defective building a 
Rew one in replacement just because. he was lucky enough to have 
his building damaged by enemy. action. But have not 
Obtained from this decision @ solid argument which 
7 classes of case. ate question of wheter aries sertle 

liability by paying only a i Cost 18 as 
open as it was before Jamaica ooo. Stepney, appeared in the 
law teports. 
; * a he * 


ite Viceroy's Perplexities | 

_,. On April 28th two significant ‘events took place’ in India ; 
the Viceroy flew to Peshawar to study on the spot the critical 
in the North-west Frontiér Province, and the Constituent 


r 
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Assembly renewed its constitution-making in’ New Dethi without 

ion either of the Moslem League or of the majority 
of ‘the Princes. The Assembly was concerned with large ‘issues 
of fundamental law, such as the abolition of untouchability, which 
was bravely decreed ; the Viceroy’s business was with the par- 
ticular, concrete danger which has arisen as a result of prolonged 
rioting just inside India’s most vulnerable frontier. The Frontier 
has its own special local’ polities; but these are of significance 
for the whole of India, both because'of the area’s key importance 
for India’s external security and because the province has the 
highest percentage of Moslems of any in India, which makes it 
decisive for the cause of Pakistan. 

The Frontier Provincial Government headed by Dr Khan 
Sahib dates from a time before the Pakistan issue became acute 
and is based on a bargain of a provincial group with the All- 
India Congress Party. The Moslem League dermands that it be 
replaced by a League Ministry and claims that new elections 
would disclose a large majority for the League. As a further 
complication, the Afridi and Shmwari tribesmen who surround 
the Khyber pass have told the Viceroy that if there is no Hindu- 
Moslem agreement in India, they will negotiate treaties with 
Af, tan in place of their present agreements with Britain. 

ord Ismay, who is fully informed of the Viceroy’s viéws on 
the situation, is returning this week-end to report to the Cabinet 
in London, so that the Viceroy may receive fresh guidance in his 
arduous task. He is belived to have come to. the conclusion 
that Pakistan in some form is. inevitable, and Congress has now 
indirectly recognised this by advocating pattitions of the Punjab 
and Bengal. Unfortunately the boundaries of the new States are 
liable to prove no less controversial than their existence. Britain 
is cast once again for the role of mediator.. Meanwhile, the posi- 
tion with regard to British civil servants. and Army.. officers in 
India has. been clarified by a Government statement which_ has 
recognised (with concurrence of the present Government of India) 
the principle, of. compensation for loss. of cateer.and prospects. 
Those who.continue to serve in India after the transfer. of power 
will be entitled to. retire with compensation. at any. time, and it is 
hoped. that this guarantee will induce a number of them to remain 
during the transition period.... ...... © “a 


* * ‘ * 


The Japanese Elections 


On April 25th the Japanese nation went to the polls for a 
second time to elect a House of Representatives under Allied 
supervision... The first time was a year ago when Japan was 
called on to elect a House whose, primary function was to adopt 
a.new Constitution, This year’s elections have been held under 
the new Constitution, but with the same principal parties, except 
that the most conservative party, the Progressives, have renamed 
themselves Democrats. The comparative. figures areas follows: 


1946 1947 
Tilsen os sissins ar turiaes esac itiee iniladediasy 143 133 
Progressives (Democrats). .,...-.-2::200+0. 94 126 
Soctal :. Dieeperete is sscassecasse tiv is ccs 92 143 
COMPUTED oo, cc cc se actcn sink ateee 5 4 
One. ee eee se 132 60 


These figures show two main changes: first, an increase-in the 
total strength of the three main, patties relative to smaller parties 
and independents, and second, a swing of the electorate towards 
the Lefr Centre resulting in the emergence of the Social Demo- 
ctats as the strongest single party. : 

On April 27th were held. the first elections to the House of 
Councillors which replaces the old House of Peers in the new 
Constitution. The results were: ‘Social Democrats, 46 ; Liberals, 
41; Democrats;33; Communists, 4; Others, 126, . The propor- 
tion of independents was*much higher than in. the Lower House 
results, and as most of these were of conservative colour, the 
Upper:House is more to the Right than the Lower, 


* 


The trend to the Left in Japanese politics has not been a matter 
for surprise in view of the growing unpopularity of the Yoshida 
Government and its inadequacy in controlling prices and ensuring 
the distribution of necessities to the people in the towns. Recent 
straw ballots conducted by newspapers indicated. that the: Social 
Democrats had been winning wide middle-class support in_addi- 
tion to their working-class backing. As believers in planning and 
controls, they are expected to tacklé economic problems with 
more. energy than the Liberal-Pr 
form a Government of take over 






ogressive coalition, if they can 


it seems that they cannot command ehough parliamentary votes 
to carry through their big nationalisation projects. ~~ 
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The failure of the Communists to increase their representation 
has caused great satisfaction to General MacArthur and he ex- 
pressed it in a post-election statement. He. claimed with justice 
that the elections had been free-and that there had been no imter- 
ference with the Communists’ i or electoral campaign. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the Communists suffered 
indirectly from American disfavour. “Please Mac from whom 
all blessings flow!” is the guiding thought of the Japanese man 
in the street in this time of want, and how could Japan please 
Mac by electing a bunch of Reds who are known 10 give him 
a pain in the neck? if Japan had as much to hope and fear 
from Russia as from America, the number of Communists re- 
turned would probably have been larger. 


a” x e 
Czechs and the Rule of Law 


The welcome visit of a Czechoslovak Parliamentary delegation 
to London coincides with a step towards return to a normal legal 
system in their country. On May 4th, the so-called Peoples’ 
Courts in Czechoslovakia cease to function, and all cases which 
have not been tried by that date will go before the ordinary courts. 
The tribunals now to be dissolved were set up under the Redistri- 
bution Decree after the liberation, to try cases of treason and 
collaboration. Each’ was presided over by a professional jurist, 
with two assistants ; but the jury was composed of men with good 
resistance records who would hardly claim to take an objective 
view of collaborators. It is evidence of the Czechs’ determination 
to maintain in their legal system a capacity for objective judgment 
above political passions that their Parliament last year succeeded 
in passing the law winding up the Peoples” Courts. 

This is not the first victory which has been won for legality. 
Last summer the Communists organised a campaign to upset the 
verdicts passed against Hatha, the head of the “ Protectorate.” ‘and 
his associates. Typically well-organised demonstfations expressed 
their rage that the old man who, after Munich,’ succumbed ‘to 
Hitler’s brutal threats, had not been condemned to death. Never- 
theless, the verdicts stood. Again, after the recent ju t on the 
that General Sirovy (who led the famous Czech Legion home fr6om 
Russia after the first World War) was “ the most revolting coward 
among the Czechs,” and that “the National Court sentence was 
a deep disappointment. It offended the people’s sense of national 
morale and justice, and thus followed the inglorious earlier chapters 
in our national purge.” 

The end of the Peoples’ Courts does not mean the end of the 
struggle for the rule of law in Czechoslovakia. The efforts of the 
Communists to be more revolutionary than the institutions estab- 
lished by the Revolution will go.on ; and every day brings inci- 
dents in which some local official, misled by constantly hearing 
himself referred to as “the People,” overrides the law. A few 
weeks ago a crisis arose in the National Front Government over 
strikes organised as protests against the return of requisitioned 
factories to owners pronounced innocent of being collaborators 
or Germans. As the owners im these cases are usually Jewish 
refugees, the agitation. against the return of their property 
has tended to appear anti-Semitic; here, as elsewhere, the 
Communists are more concerned with gaining support from 
the working class than with opposing anti-Semitism. The 
case which posed the legal issue most plainly was.that of a 
factory at Varnsdorf, owned by. an elderly Jew whom the Nazis 
had driven to Britain. His property had been placed under 
national administration and his former chauffeur, a Communist, 
installed as trustee. A court pronounced the refugee Jew the 
rightful owner, but the workers ‘struck against the return of his 
factory. A small wave of similar strikes broke out. The matter 
was finally taken up by the National Front and the Trade Union 
organisation ; a compromise decision was reached which con- 
demned the strikes but shelved .the question of returning 
properties. i pete hee ceenens y ese ob th “t 

In Czechoslovakia it can be seen.more clearly than elsewhere 
that the crucial issue between Communists and their opponents 
is not nationalisation of industry, but impartial justice and liberty 
for the individual. The country’s position between East. and West 


makes the outcome of this struggle of great concern to the rest 
of Europe. pt oepipiit 
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The Future of the WVS. 
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and 

The Home Office will continue to provide office acco 
and office expenses for the organisation, For th ; 
organisation will find, as successfully as before, it is to be hopes 
the voluntary labour, skill and enthusiasm that has marked | 
whole existence since 1938. Its paid permanent staff throughoy 
the whole country number no more than some 125. Its member. 
ship, and membership implies active and continuous, if par. 
time, work, is now in the neighbourhood of three-quarters of 
million women. In many ways the WVS is an epitome of all 
that is best in public life in Britain, It has contrived to be non- 
political It has avoided attracting the disapproval of even the 
most doctrinaire trade unionist. It is flexible and unobtrusive, 
Ir has adapted its organisation and its methods of work to th 
existing framework of local government. It has been 
ably successful in preventing the rigidity of the. social, s 

of the country from hampering its activities, . It has found 
own way of attracting the hard work of women. of ; all classes 
by giving them the Ee I eee 
important and worth while, And what it has given them to do 

3% 
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has been worth while. 
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* cia * 
Wait Until 1950, . ¥ toaehe : 
- Last week's debate on British ‘civil aircraft was muddled 
and somewhat inconclusive.* One important statement of policy 
emerged, however, when it was announced that the Government 
had decided not to proceed with the purchase of more American 
aircraft for use‘on the main Empire routes, but to operate them 
with British interim types and bear the initial disadvantage in 
competition with American types rather than inflict upon the 
British aircraft industry a slow to its prestige and development 
which it is considered the purchase of further American aircraft 
would involve. Also several interesting items of information were 
given. In the year ending ‘March 31, 1947, for example; the 
British aircraft industry produced 738 civil,aizcraft, of which'49 
were four-engined air-liners, 8 four-engined flying boats, 68 qwin- 
engined medium air-liners and 46 twin-engined “ feeder” types. 

The prestige. argument for buying no more American aircraft 
is a weak one,.. The Minister of Supply himself drew attention 
to the difficulties of a quick conversion from the production of 
military to civil aircraft. It is well known—and.was emphasised 
in the debate—that it will be. at ,three or four years before 
satisfactory long-range British ai t are available in adequate 
numbers. And an extension of the arguments used to support the 
earlier purchase‘of Constellations would cover any purchases of 
American types. deemed necessary—that they are the best a 
present available for the work. ... 

More cogent was the point that the purchase of further 
American aircraft would discourage the British aircraft industry 


to the wartime loss of experience in building big civil aircraft, 
would be very serious, particularly since the size, speed, pressuti- 
sation and other requirements of aircraft appearing five years 
hence would, in any case demand the widest possible experience. 
That the British industry has the best jet-engines in the world 


purchase: of Sufficient ‘aircraft to the demands of 
Empire routes. would .cost a lot of dollars. The operating 
costs for each aircraft’ would be’ less ‘than for the interim 

be. more efficient. Figures 
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services ee ae the use 

efficient types those now flown is necessary, 
fortunate. It is necessary to have*@onstellations on 
Atlantic route in order to get a fa re. 
elsewhere British civil 
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ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
7 The air Cah with 


te Capel of bop 


There is an atmosphere of hospitaliey about K:L'M 
travel . . . sense of being “looked after” which per- 


vades every moment of the journey. It has become a ’'”’ 


teadition amongst air travellers as characteristic of K-L'M 
as the letters themselves. Next time you travel abroad, 
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Propaganda Platform 

Sir,—Your editorial comment in The Economist of April 19th 
on the Report of the Scarborough. Commission contains some 
animadversions on the action of the School of Slavonic Studies in 
affording hospitality to the Polish Government’s Exhibition on 
Poland’s Western ‘Territories: indeed the School is referred to in 
your editorial as having. been used as “a platform for a piece of 
highly fraudulent political .” As the person respon- 
sible for granting the use of a room to the Polish Government and 
as the openér of the Exhibition, ‘I feel sure you will permit me to 
answer what seems to me to be a most misleading statement, and 
one which calls in question the academic integrity of the School of 
Slavonic Studies. I am not, ofcourse, here with your 
strictures on the educational ‘efforts of the. Polish ‘Goyernment, 
though their language might have been less ungracious without 
loss of force. 

In my opening speech I described the Exhibition as “a selection 
of facts, historic and economic, désigned by means of maps, 
excerpts from documents, the opinions of certaim experts, and 
graphs, to show the aims and the achievements of the new Polish 
Government ” in the Western Territories. I also emphasised that 
the question of Poland’s frontiers on the West was a matter now 
sub judice, wpon which it would not be proper at this ume to 
express any opinion. 1. pointed out that we, at the School of 
Slavonic andieeumurepiars ies, are a body of students, whose 


business it is to study the new, Poland indeed all the Slavonic 
countrie to try sympathetically to understand its ideas, not 
as politicians. but-as students... . , 


The School of Slavonic. Studies must, by_its very nature, seek 
always to cultivate the friendliest and the most real contacts with 
all nic governments. Only thus can it fulfil its academic 
mission and m high standards of culture of the living lan- 
guages it studies, _Provided that a is solucal made clear gies we 

committed to a doctrine "by ‘close 
hospitality as was afforded to the Polish Government's Exhibition 
seems to me entirely proper, though clearly it risks the kind of 
misunderstanding shown in your editorial; ~~~" 

Though neither an economist nor a politician, I satisfied my own 
conscience, before.consenting .10. the. Exhibition, that it was not 
mere “political propaganda,” though it was clearly an effort to 
prove a highly controversial thesis.. I also was.convinced that it 
was an appeal only to an educated public with some technical 
knowledge, amd. no mere aiming at the less informed masses. In 
enabling the educated public to see this Exhibition while in no way 
implying that the Slavonic School either ‘accepted or denied its 
main thesis, I think we were acting in accordance with the high 
academic purposes for which the School exists. The policy advo- 
cated by implication in your editorial paragraph would inevitably 
lead to the isolation of the School from those countries which it is 
its special aim. to s i ultimately to the teaching of the 
living Slavonic languages and culwures.as if they were dead. 

I would add that I write this letter entirely on my own responsi- 
bility, and not ie to com ‘the School to my opinions. 
; EST Oe {tttemad Choteln Sha Councit 

School of Slavenic and East European Studies, W.C.1 


4 VAlthough the ee of the’ School of’ Slavonic Susties may 
sincerely convinc t ‘are “not in any way committed to a 
political doctriti¢ by’ sponsoring ‘exhibitions of this kind, the emphasis 
on the School’s need always te cultivate close relations with Slavonic 
governments means that it can in practice only give such publicity to 
official versions of controversial issues, for which the governments con- 
cerned are well able to provide in premises owned or hired by them 
without involving a Bmtish academic institution. Jt must also be 
pointed out that the School does not afford similar facilities to Slav 
points of view in opposition to the existing governments, as the mere 
study of contemporary affairs, without the overriding consideration of 
relations with governments, would require.—Eprror.} . 


The Tobacco Duty 


Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers would be interested in a 
Marshallian approach to the problem of cutting down consump- 
ir of cigarettes? 

t is. thue, in. my, exnetictice,, and, I believe, in. that of other 
people, that the law. of diminishing marginal utility. begins to 
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of cigarette smoked (Fignar): A. Ggarette” is® assy 
3 inches long. =» Yh 8 & va 
Now it would appear that if we cut each cigarette 
and smoke the two: halves separately, there is. a ‘net 
utility equivalent to|' OABC E (Fig, 1) or to: 
ABDE (Fig. 2) (in which CBDE from Fig. 1 has been super. 
imposed..on OABC). : me 
* But this assumes that all of the whole cigarette and all-of- the 
two halves are smoked. If the, length of the stub is CE, we 
must subtract CDGF from the total utility of the whole Cigarette 
and. rwice-CBHF from the total utility of the two halves. 


Figd. 
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The net. gain from smoking ag Our cigarette in two halves ; 
thus eter cg var 6 J 
~ ABDE—(2 CBHF—CDGF) = AEGH—CBHF, _ 
and will, of course, be positive if AEGH is greater than CBHF. 
The shorter the stub, the greater. AEGH, the smaller CBHF, 
and the greater the net “gain. If this new method is adopted, 
therefore, we can expect that cigarettes and pins will become 
coe in d taieien , ; . 
word on cork-tipped cigarettes. The length of the tip is 
normally Tongerahan the mi length of stub:for’an’ ia 
cigarette, particularly if the pin-impaling method is 
Let the length of the cork tip be CI. The net gain from bi 
secting” our’ Cigarette is“ now: , ~aalietiod 
ABDE—CBHF—(CBKI—CDJI) = AEGH—CBHF—GHK]. 
Cork-tipped smokers are therefore less strongly:recommended 
to try the new method than others (unless, of course, they remove 
the cork-paper).—Yours faithfully, H. A. Jorn Green 
44 Carlyle Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16 


The Capital Budget 


S1r,—The article on “The Capital Budget” in your issue of 
April 26, 1947, is extremely interesting, However, whilst I do 
not quarrel with its general conclusions, there. appear to be some 
flaws in the analysis, partly arising from defects im the sreatment 
of depreciation in the Economic Survey and the Nationa] Income 
White Papers. The first flaw, which is not excusable an ‘this 
score, is in the statement that, “If the figure of £660 million for 
depreciation is considerably out, however, it would’ mean that 
the gross capital formation would be correspondingly out t0o.” 
This is untrue, because whilst net capital formation is a balancing 
figure in the National Income White Paper, it is the difference 
between national income and certain other elements of the tables, 
national income being stated after deduction of these assumed 
figures of depreciation. In other words, if depreciation is under- 
stated by £100 million, national income is correspondingly over 
stated, and net capital formation is hence over-stated by this 
amount. The figure of gross capital formation, £1,314 million for 
1946, is not therefore affected by any error in the assessment'ol 
depreciation. ‘ 

y second poin: is that since the depreciation figures 
based largely on income-tax ‘allowances for wear and tear, they 
are calcuigteg on. othe mee ofequipment, andvare quite 


inad 

cost. SHUISE in phiee tag iso wubaanitha se © 
me that the gross expenditure of £1,314 million is not very mach 
more than the amount required 10 meet: the wastage of old equi?- 
ment measured, as for*this purpose’ it should be measured, # 
current prices. "The* authors 6f ‘the White Paper of | 
Expenditure are unquestio! aware of this factor, 
and would probably regard it as a defect in their figures, a defect 
which, owing to lack of data, it is difidult to remedy. But 
Economic Survey was Seriously at failt in leaving unqualified the 
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figures of the proportion of the national income devoted to asset 
formation—the net addition appearing as rising from 64 per cent 
fo 13 per cent from 1938 to 1947, The inference that net additions 
are to double is so far from the truth as 10 be dangerous. 

Your article refers to the remark in the National Income White 
Paper that depreciation allowances have increased because of the 
introduction of special initial allowances for tax purposes on new 

Jant. Whilst net assessable profits have certainly been reduced 
by these additional allowances, it is not true that industrial depre- 
ciation provisions have been increased. There ‘may bea few 
cases in which the taxation treatment is permitted to influence 
business accounts, but, in general these additional allowances are 
regarded as deferments of tax liability for the encouragement of 
capital outlay ; they do not influence accounting profir as distinct 
from taxable profit. The assumption appears to have been made 
that the Income Tax Act, 1945, will reduce: business profits ; but 
the measurement and the true amount of these are not affected 
quite so directly as this by an Act of Parliament, although net 
profit after tax is naturally influenced—in an upward, not a 
downward, direction. 

I will not attempt to trace the effect of the foregoing points on 
the argument of your article. Obviously, the corrections required 
are in the adverse direction—so much so that I hope there is a 
large error in the official estimate of gross capital formation for 
1946 and 1947. But it is not an adjustment of the depreciation 
allowances which could be responsible for any such error.—Yours 
faithfully, Harry Norris 

26. North Circular Road, .N.13 

{Mr Norris may be right in the conclusion of his first paragraph, 
but our reading of the treatment of iation in the National Income 
White Paper is supported by the Notes to table 18. As for the effect 
of the Income Tax Act, 1945, on business profits, it is of interest to 
note that part of the increase in the net income of Imperial Chemical 
Industries in 1946 is attributed by the chairman to this cause.—Epiror.| 


The New Statesman 


Sir, —In your article, “ The New Statesman,” in The Economist 
of April 19th, you stated that Russia refused to attend the United 
Nations Sub mittee on Devastated Areas. Being a member 
of the Polish Delegation to that conference, I had the opportunity 
to note the presence of representatives of Russia and the Ukrainian 
§.S$.R., who took part in the deliberations of that conference. 

Lalso wish to mention that while you were quick to observe the 
Russian refusal to co-operate in the allocation of European coal 
supplies (Russia is not a member of the European Coal Organisa- 
tion), it would be only just to state that she is taking a very active 
part in the European Central Inland Transport Organisation, an 
equally important body in the field of European transport. 

I hope you will agree with me that these facts should have been 
mentioned in an objective analysis of the Russian attitude at the 
lower level of international co-operation.—Yours faithfully, 


STEFAN ROLAND 
Polish Embassy, 47, Portland Place, W.1 


[The correction is accepted. It was the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe that the Russians. refused to join. Their 
delegates attended the meetings of the Devastated Area Sub-Committee 
but without instructions. On September 25th Mr Feokov, the 
Soviet delegate, attacked its report and demanded a complete re-draft, 
arguing among other things that “ Europe does not constitute a single 
economic unit.”—Eprror. 


The Cost of Fire Services 


$in,—The Fire Service Bill received its second reading on 
March 26th. ‘The explanatory memorandum attached. to it states 
that whereas the total expenditure by local authorities on fire 
services in the year 1939-40 was approximately .£3,000,000, the 
annual expenditure when. the new Act operates will be no_ less 
than £13,750,000. stave 
It is typical of the times we live in, when politicians talk casu- 
yout expenditure running into hundreds of millions, that 
very little light was thrown during the debate on the second 
fading on the justification for increasing the cost of fire services 
by. 375 per cent above the pre-war level, and I suggest that this 
ter deserves closer scrutiny. than it has so far received. 
4t.is true, as the Home Secretary, pointed out, that a Fire 
hc, Act was passed in 1938 (but never.came into operation 
Owing to the war) which would have increased the annual. cost 
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required, the cost of which was not likely as a rule to exceed a 
penny rate locally. 

¢ present Bill provides for the transfer to county councils 
and county boroughs of the existing National Fire Service, which 
they are to operate under Home Office control. The NFS was 
a purely wartime organisation, planned to deal: with the enormous 
dangers of incendiary air raids. While NFS personnel has been 
considerably reduced since the war ended, it seems obvious that 
the new fire S¢fvices now proposed must be much more costly 
than) the services contemplated under the Act of 1938. During 
the committee stage Mr Shurmer, the member for Birmingham 
(Sparkbrook) stated that Birmingham before the war had a first- 
class fire brigade which cost them a s}d. rate and. that the 
aie cost to Birmingham of the new: Bill will involve a rate 

1s. 1d. 

I suggest that it is not too late to amend. the present Bill in 
Committee so as to bring the total expenditure down to a level 
similar to that envisaged by the 1938 Act,. namely, a little more 
than £3,000,000 plus the necessary additions for increased. rates 
of wages and other costs which have occurred in the meantime,— 
Yours faithfully, R. C. Hazes, 

52 Long Acre, W.C.2 


The Profits Tax 


S1r,—By section 21 of the Finafice Act, 1922, certain ‘small 
companies are subjected to surtax (there called super-tax) if they 
do not distribute a “reasonable” amount of their profits in 
dividend. Larger companies are not iiable to surtax in this way, 
but the statutory stigma of unréasonability must apply to all 
alike. Now the pendulum has swung the other way, and stic- 
cessive Chancellors have encouraged the’ retention of profits in 
businesses, but hitherto the high rate of Excess Profits Tax has 
made it superfluous to penalise the ‘so-called “ frittering away” 
of profits in dividends. But the blow ‘has ‘now fallen, and the 
directors of small companies must choos¢ Scylia—the 
tax on distributed profits—or Charybdis—surtax on profits un- 
reasonably retained. Is the Chancellor to have’ it both ways? 
Or must the Commissioners of Inland Revenue adopt a’ new 
criterion of unreasonability in assessifig the surtax payable by 
small companies? If the latter is the answer, the Chancellor 
may lose in surtax a substantial part of what he hopes to gain 
by the tax on distributed profits —Yours faithfully, 

13 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 JoHN MONROE 


From The Economist of 184.7 


May 1, 1847 


Without the abolition of all preference by the State, the 
voluntary system [in education] .. . neither has had, nor 
can have, a fair trial, Such, however, is not the opinion of 
our opponents, They build their new system on the alleged 
insufficiency of the voluntary system, declare that it has done 
comparatively nothing in the past, and cannot be relied on 
for the future, When objections, however, are raised to their 
system, then we learn from Lord John Russell, that it 
“only comes in aid of the voluntary system” .... In 
principle, the public money is only to be granted, when 
private subscriptions are previously advanced. Thus we 
have both parties—vehement in condemnation of the volun- 
tary system, vehement in deploring the present evils of 
ignorance—deliberately proposing .. . . Minutes of Council 
and grants of money which are wholly based on the volun- 
tary system . . . . They condemn the voluntary system, and 
yet adopt it., They decry it, and yet have no hope but in 
it. ~.-.- On such an all-important subject, did ever the 
groping little minds of red-tapist men of detail fall into more 
glaring and lamentable inconsistencies? 

Reader, the folly and the contradictions are but half exposed. 
The voluntary system, ... . has cafried the light of know- 
ledge and the Book of Revelation to the miners of Cornwall 
and the colliers of Durham. John Wesley, and his associ- 
ates and followers, . . . . visited the ound 
workshops and. dwelling-places of the children of damp and 
dirty toil, and effected in their manners and morals a great 
reform. What, however, must be done to get aid for the 
voluntary system from the Privy Money must 
first be subscribed by the rich. The consequence will be, 
as Sir W. James . . . . remarked, “an unhappy colliery 
village, such as. were scatteredover the county of Durham, 
which had not the courage or the means to raise subscrip- 
tions,” and then would want it most, would get. none of *t 
public money. “No grant could be made to such a village, 
because no voluntary subscriptions had been raised.” 
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Books and Publications a. 


Crustacean or Vertebrate Planning? 


“Central Planning and Control in War and Peace."’ By Sir 
Oliver Franks, KCB. The London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Longmans. 61 pages, 2s. 6d. 


Tue three lectures delivered by Sir Oliver Franks at the London 
School of Economics last February afte a model of what such 
things should be. They are clear without over-simplificaion, 
stimulating without meretriciousness, and based on first-hand 
experience ; and they preserve throughout a nice balance between 
theoretical speculation and observed fact.. The mainspring of 
his argument is the belief, based on the internmaucnal wade siiua- 
tien, that “no Government in the United Kingdom jin the tore- 
seeable future will dare 10 do without some measure of central 
planning and conuol” This impiies no preference for »the 
planned economy as such ; “the inevitability of a, mimmum, not 
the desirability of a maximum,” is Sir Oliver’s neatly stated thesis. 
Accepted publicly as ground common to all parties, it would 
considerably clarify ihe political, air. 

There must be programmes, then, of “import and export 
activity ; and programmes. imply not merely targets and aspira- 
tions, however intellectually impeccable, bur the will. to carry 
them out.and the technique of communicating that will to others. 
The problem of constructing and.implemenung programmes. had 
to be solved, and..was solved, during the war, but although war- 
time experience yielded valuable lessons, it cannot be appked 
wholesale to peace, For in war, national purpose is single, simple 
and universally understood and agreed ; in peace it is muluple, 
fluid and controversial. Moreover, the characteristics of peace- 
time purpose, economically revealed) as demand, make more 
objectionable the notorious diseases of very large organisations— 
woolliness, inertia and rigidity. (Sir Oliver is particularly good 
on these occupational hazards of the bureaucrat.) The citizens of 
this country might paviently endure. the economic effects of these 
qualities ; but one cannot expect Britain’s foreign customers 10 
do so. Intense centralisation using dictatorial methods can only 
be justified by the sudden and acute scarcities of wartime. Some- 
thing better must be found to meet the needs of peace ; a relation- 
ship, between Government and industry or commerce, wherein a 
firm “ agreement to agree ” underlies all controversy ; where plans 
are evolved by a dialectical give and take, not by dictatorial steam- 
rollering ; where there grows up a “ sense of the meeting ” which 
dissentients accept on prineiple ; in a word, a democratic relation- 
ship, a method of agreement rather than compulsion. 

For this relationship to grow up, several prior conditions are 
needed. ‘The central purpose, the comprehensive general picture 
within which the minimum, centrally comtrofled export-and- 
import programme mekes sense, must be crystallised ‘our by the 
Government. They must use expert evidence, bit they cannot 
shuffle off responsibility on ~o experts. Their policy must be 
positive and coherent ; and it must be put across as a practical 
proposition, not as pie:im-the sky.. To be intelligent and effective 
in its public relations. is in fact not merely a Government's 
clectioneering wisdom, but an essential part of the duties of office. 
Finally, the Government must, in the practical carrying out of its 
programme, aim at a wide diffusion of initiative; its central 
decisions should be as few and as general as possible, its responsi- 
bilities must be known and limited, and. outside their range indi- 
vidual mitiative should have full scope. The organisation should, 
in fact, “resemble the structure of the vertebrates rather than the 
crustaceans,” having a firm and closely articulated skeleton for 
unity and strength, and a flexible and sensitive exterior for 
adaptability and range, rather than a. squashy inside and an un- 
adaptable and imsensitive carapace. 

A good many changes are needed ; charges of heart and changes 
of organisation: Sir Oliver’s third lecture is largely concerned 
with these. They make a discouraging list, less because of any 
inherent impracticality than because of the extreme unlikelihood 
of their coming about. It is not impossible that something might 
be done on the lines of his suggested advisory joint committees 
to help. the harassed senior of the Civil Service, or in the 
reform and galvanising of the trade. associations with which the 
Civil Service deals. Buz can one imagine the present Government, 
or any Tory alternative, acting om the assumption that it.is better 
fo re vertebrate than a lobster? Lobsterdom is the very essence 

the Labour mind ; possibly a better emblem for the Tories 
would’ be the lowly fchtise a8 bitnping along the bottom in 
someone cls2’s discarded’ shell” “The crustacean. éth icturé sym- 
bolises admirably the precise negative to all Sir Oliver’s desiderata; 
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the controls’ without planning, the irrational aggressivenes 
matched by irrational timidity, the inconsistency and intoleran, 
lf the coumtry is 10 be saved, the social counterpart ae the 
millennial processes of revyoluuon will have to be considermh 
speeded up. considerably ” 


How the Stock Exchange Works 


“ The Stock Exchange.’’ By Harold Wincott. Sam 
164 pages. 4s. Pe , PPO AGe 

THIS is a modest littie book which tackles a difficult task and 
succeeds. There are a number of well-known standard text-books 
on the history and organisation of the Stock Exchange, and ther 
is also a growing literature on the principles of investment, But 
hitherto there has been nothing—certainly not within. the coms 
of a small book such as this—which sets out to explain not mer 
how the Stock Exchange works, but also why a Stock 
is needed in a’ modern Western community, even a m 
Socialist community. This is a book, then,- which looks at. 
Stock Exchange as a British imsutution, altempis. to 
a technical survey of the Stock Exchange which can be. 
understood by the intelligent layman, and also gives an agpoum 
of the part which the Stock Exchange has 10. play in ri 
tae ideas of “investment” in the. narrow sense of that in 
Throgmorton Street with the wider concept of a 
the economist now applies as a matter of course in his sis, 

Mr Wincott is a financial editor who has a high regard for the 
Stock Exchange at its best, but is capable of pointed criticim 
of certain of its shortcomings. In his earlier chapters onah 
history, functions and machinery of the Stock Exchange, he dots 
not attempt to break into new ground, though he handles thes 
aspects of the story with a refreshing lightness of touch. Itis 
in the last two chapters, on the critics of the Stock ia 
the future of the “House,” that Mr. Wincott has to ; 
valuable 40 pages io his lay readers and also to many peo 
who have an intimate knowledge of the Stock Exchange, Hei 
anxious that the critics should criticise the rghit things. He 
concerned to show how far the Stock Exchange authorities hav 
moved in the last two decades in their conceptions of p 
duty, improvement of Stock Exchange practice and protection 
for the investor. He disposes—ler us hope for ever—df th 
ideas that the Stock Exchange is an instrument. for “fixing” 
prices and that its dealing arrangements result in the basic indus 
tries being starved of capital. while the luxury trades get all tht 
they want. But Mr Wincott’s case is that the Stock Exchange, 
aS at present constituted, is uneconomic ; that much of its work 
could be centralised and mechanised ; and that the cost of it- 
vestment could be reduced appreciably without impairing the 
close personal relationship between broker and client. He also 
argues that the gradua) emergence of the Stock Exchange as 4 
national institution should be accompanied by professional train- 
ing for its members. On these points there are some shrewd 
comments which may. not be altogether to the liking of son 
of its members or even. of some of the. gentlemen on. the Counel 
Mr Wincott has not written with the object of solving invest 
ment problems, but he has produced a book which investeti, 
large and small, will read with interest, instruction and profit 







Shorter Notices 


“Le Controle des Changes,’ ‘Téme I. Rapport Générale par A. 
Piatier. International Institute for Intellectual Co-oper* 
tion. Paris. 198 pages. see 


Ts report was drawn’ up for consideration by the eleverith Sessidn 
of the Permanent Conference for International Studies, at Bergen, i 
August 1939. It went to press last vear, without revision apart from 
the addition of a few foomotes, but having lost virtually none ofit 

iteness. A theoretical discussion of the and of. the 
ba of payments is followed by a general survey of possible type 
of exchange control, whether acting directly on exchange rates o 
indirectly through control of i _and exports, a more @ 
examination of the measures taken by different nations, and Su 
ming up of the prospects for a return to economic fiberelism, 
are unhopeful. s POLE i Ses fs aan eae ‘ 


“ ‘The. Bankers’ Almanac jf 
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AMERICAN. SURVEY 





The States and kabour 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


+ THINK this demonstration has been a gteat éubcess.”Ahe ; 


eader of the Congress of Industrial Organisations told the 
Press after thousands of union members from: his ‘own fedeéra- 
tion and from the rival American Federation ‘of Labour met on 
the steps of the Capitol to protest against a Bill sharply regulat- 
ing labour unions... But the demonstration had not. been a 
success. The special trains and buses and workers’ automobiles 
had poured in from 200, miles around in vain ; heckling the 
Chit Executive had been in vain ; packing the House galleries 
all day had been in. vain. The next day the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Bill in even sharper form than the Senate 
had, and the Senate concurred in the revisions the day after that. 
The Iowa Senate and House, these were. 

The Federal Congress in Washington has been agonising at 
great length over labour legislation and the prospects of another 
Presidential veto. The House passed the Hartley Bill, the 
Senate is working on an alternative. During all this, one State 
legislature after another has been passing its own restrictive 
labour laws. Forty-four of the forty-eight State ‘legislatures 
meet in 1947 ; more than half have completed their work and 
gone home. Altogether 16 States have passed some kind of 
legislation directed against labour unions this year, 

At least ten States have passed laws this term making it 
illegal to deny employment to anyone because he. belongs or 
does not belong to a labour union—laws which overturn many 
established customs, many existing contracts, reopen many old 
sores. The federal Hartley Bill bans only the “closed shop,” 
“maintenance of union membership,” and compulsory deduction 
of union dues from pay by the employer. Fourteen States now 
have such laws. Several are constitutional amendments, 

d by popular vote. Another State passed a law pro- 
biting secondary boycotts by labour unions—as when union 
lorry drivers will not make deliveries at a place of business 
where there is a labour dispute, or working men in a processing 
plant will not work on materials from a non-union producer. 
Two States passed laws regulating labour disputes in public 
utility industries, and New York has prohibited strikes by public 
employees. Three States passed laws restricting picketing. in 
lsbour disputes, in order to prevent picketing developing into 
great human walls around a closed plant, and to define intimi- 
dation by pickets more specifically than does the law of assault. 

A great many other restrictive labour bills have been introduced 
into State legislatures, including each of the items in the omni- 
bus federal Hartley Bill. Some legislatures are still sitting. 

Except for New York, none of the 16 which has acted this 
year is a seaboard industrial State ; only Indiana and Ohio out 
af the 16 are of the, industrial. Midwest. The. South and the in- 
land Trans-Mississippi West are the homes of this new wave of, 
wt-unionism—the same largely rural States whose representa- 
lives in the Federal Congress favour restrictive labour laws 
there, Their home States do not have to reckon with a Presi- 
deat who must hold the votes of industrial areas’ to win elections. 
Theit Governors are subject to the same influences that they 
ue themselves, 


The strength of labour unions in the United States resembles 
somewhat the strength of the Japanese armies in China during 
the war.‘ The big cities and industrial areas they often control; 
the suburbs dislike them but tolerate them; the small towns 
and open countryside rarely see them, and. dislike intensely 
what -they do. see; the scattered medium-sized. cities are 
unionised islands in a.hostile, sea... i | 

Farmers were furious when.,strikes .made, the shortage . of 
farm machinery worse during and. after the war..’Farmers.are 
chronically furious when ‘strong transport unions in market 
towns force. them to hire unneeded drivers, or pay “ initiation 
fees” to bring their produce to town. Rural and small town 
people who worked on big wartime construction jobs or in the 
big war factories were indignant when they had to pay union 
fees and submit to uniom discipline. It is such.a struggle to:keep 
a union going in this climate of hostile employers. and un-class- 
conscious workers that unions.all too. often fall into. the hands 
of either leftist zealots (chiefly. Communists)-or selfish racketeers. 
No one else wants.to bother, and these eager beavers alienate 
good union members as well.as outsiders. New rural recruits 
to uniondom may support the strongest, most militant union: for 
a while, accept retroactive pay rises it bludgeons out of em- 
ployers—and then denounce unions in their next job or next 
election. Ordinary monopolistic union, practices born out of 
fear of, unemployment often. strike. them, as, outright swindles. 
“ Selling. the. right to. work,” they.cry..out at straight union 
dues as well as the more exorbitant initiation fees and temporary 
work permits, some unions exact.. These. feelings existed even 
before the coal strikes, the railroad strike, the telephone strike... 

Before 1932 the field of labour legislation was almost exclu- 
sively a State matter, In 1947 the States are trying to reclaim 
their own. Federal labour legislation since 1933 has been limited 
to labour regarded as affecting interstate commerce, but since the 
late. ’30s Supreme Court decisions have yay enlarged that 
rubric. Doubt remains.whether the States still have the right 
to legislate for workers employed in. interstate commerce now 
that Congress has. done so, . But. sponsors of the “ right-to- 
work ” laws claim they do, and State: Attorneys-General and 
assistants from 15 States petitioned Congress to say so in so 
many words. Several lawsuits to test constitutionality of 
State “ right-to-work ” laws are before the Courts now. 

Whatever happens to. federal legislation, one-third of the 48 
States have determined to control their own labour problems, 
and until their laws are repealed or declared. unconstitutional, 
they can put them into effect locally 


Mr Dewey, Governor of New York, appealed for. the. labour 


vote in the 1944 Presidential election on. the ground that the 
wotst working conditions, the worst labour laws, the worst anti- 
labour politicians were in the Democratic South. Republican 
States had passed the advanced labour codes, Republican States 
had the successful union movements. That was true—but about 
all it means is that the industrial North-east has been Republican 
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Books and Publications | a 


Crustacean or Vertebrate Planning? 


“Central Planning and Control in War and Peace.’’ By Sir 
Oliver Franks, KCB. The London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Longmans. 61 pages, 2s. 6d. 


‘Tue three lectures delivered by Sir Oliver Franks at the London 
School of Economics last February ate a model of what such 
things should be. They are clear without over-simplificauion, 
stimulating without meretriciousness, and based on first-hand 
experience ; and they preserve throughout a nice balance between 
theoretical speculation and: observed fact. The.mainspring of 
bis argument is the belief, bused on the international wade, sttua- 
tien, that “no Government.in the United Kingdom in the tore- 
seeable future will dare 10 Go without some measure of ceniral 
planning and conuol.” This impkies no preference for .the 
planned economy as such ; “the inevitability of a minimum, not 
the desirability of a maximum,” is Sir Oliver’s meatly stated thesis. 
Accepted publicly as ground common to all parties, it would 
considerably clarify the political air. 

There must be pfogrammes, then, of “import and export 
activity ; and programmes. imply not merely targets and aspira- 
tions, however intellectually. impeccable, but the will. to carry 
them out. and the technique of communicating that will to others. 
The problem of constructing, and implementing programmes. had 
to be solved, and. was solved, during the war, but although war- 
time experience yielded. valuable lessons, i: cannot. be appked 
wholesale to peace. For in war, nauonal purpose is single, simple 
and universally understood and agreed; in peace it is multiple, 
fluid and controversial. Moreover, the characteristics of peace- 
time purpose, economically revealed) as demand, make more 
objectionable the notorious diseases of very large organisations— 
woolliness, inertia and rigidity. (Sir Oliver is particularly good 
on these occupational hazards of the burcauctat.) The citizens of 
this country might patiently endure the economic effects of these 
qualities ; but one cannot expect Britain’s foreign customers 10 
do so. Intense centralisation using dictatorial methods can only 
be justified by the sudden and acute scarcities of wartime. Some- 
thing better must be found to meet the needs of peace ; a relation- 
ship, between Government and industry or commerce, wherein a 
firm “agreement to agree ” underlies all controversy ; where plans 
are evolved by a dialectical give and take, not by dictatorial steam- 
rollering ; where there grows up a “sense of the meeting ” which 
dissentients accept om prineiple ; in a word, a democratic relation- 
ship, a method of agreement rather than compulsion. 

For this relationship to grow up,, several prior conditions are 
needed. ‘The central purpose, the comprehensive general picture 
within which the minimum, centrally controfled  export-and- 
import programme makes sense, must be crystallised out by the 
Government. They must use expert evidence, bit they cannot 
shuffle off responsibility .on. io. experts. ‘Their policy must be 
positive and coherent ; and it must be put acress as a practical 
proposition, not as pie in the sky.. To be intelligent and effective 
in its public relations is in fact not merely a Government's 
clectioneering wisdom, but an essential part of the duties of office. 
Finally, the Government must, in the practical carrying out of its 
programme, aim at a wide diffusion of initiative; its central 
decisions should be as few and as general as possible, its responsi- 
biliti¢s must be known and limited, and. outside their range indi- 
vidual imitiative should have full scope: The organisation should, 
in fact, “ resemble the structure of ‘the vertebrates rather than the 
crustaceans,” having a firm and closely articulated skeleton for 
unity and strength, and a flexible and sensitive exterior for 
adaptability and range, rather than a squashy inside and an un- 
adaptable and imsensitive carapace. 

A good many changes are needed ; charges of heart and changes 
of organisation. Sir Oliver’s third lecture is largely concerned 
with these. They make a discouraging list, less because of any 
inherent impracticality than because of the extreme unilikelihood 
of their coming about. It is not impossible that something might 
be done on the lines of his suggested advisory joint committees 
to help. the harassed senior of the Civil Service, or in the 
reform and galvanising of the trade. associations with which the 
Givil Samer uh Bux can one imagine the present Government, 
or any Tory alternative, acting on the assumption that iti f 
to be a vertebrate than a lobster?” Lobsterdom is the ee 
of the Labour mind ; possibly a better émblem for the Tories 
would be the lowly hermit crab, bumping along thé bottom in 
someone els2’s discarded shelf! ‘The crustacean structure sym- 
bolises admirably the precise negative to all Sir Oliver’s desiderata; 
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the contfols without planning, the irrational aggressiveness 
matched by irrational timidity, the inconsistency and intolerance 
If the couitry is to be saved, the social counterpart tO the 
millennial processes of reyolution will have to be considerably 
speeded up. Be 


How the Stock Exchange Works” 


“ The Stock Exchange.’’ By Harold Wincott. Sam 
164 pages. 4s. oa pson. Low, 
THis is a modest little book which tackles a difficult task and 
succeeds. There are a number of well-known. standard text-books 
on the history and organisation of the Stock Exchange, and there 
is also a growing literature on the principles of investment, Bu 
hitherto there has been nothing—certainly not within. the comn 
of a small book such as this—which sets out to explain not mete 
how the Stock Exchange works, but also why a Stock 
is needed in a’ modern Western community, even a moden 
Socialist community. This is a book, then, which looks at 
Stock. Exchange as a British institution, attempts. to. prowi 
a technical survey of the Stock Exchange which caa be readily 
understood by the intelligent layman, and also gives an agpoup 
of the part which the Stock Exchange has io. play in in 
the ideas of “investment.” in the narrow sense of that. word in 
Throgmorton Street with the wider concept of investment | 
the economist now applies as a matter of course in his ysis, > 
Mr Wincott is a financial editor who has a high regard for the 
Stock Excharige at its best, burt is capable of pointed criticim 
of certain of its shortcomings. In his earlier chapters onth 
history, functions and machinery of the Stock Exchange, he dos 
not attempt te break into: new ground, though he handles thes 
aspects of the story with a refreshing lightness of touch, It is 
in the last two chapters, on the critics of the Stock Exchan 
the future of the “House,” that Mr Wincott has to. 
valuable 40 pages 10 his lay readers and also to many | 
who have an intimate knowledge of the Stock Exchange. He: 
anxious that the critics should criticise the right things. He 
concerned to show how far the Stock Exchange authorities ha 
moved in the last two decades in their conceptions of ‘pi 
duty, improvement of Stock Exchange practice and protection 
for the investor. He disposes—let us hope for ever—of th 
ideas that the Stock Exchange is an instrument for “ fixing” 
prices and that its dealing arrangements result in the basic indus 
tries being starved of capital, while the luxury trades get all th 
they want. But Mr Wincott’s case is that the Stock Exchange 
aS at present constituted, is uneconomic ; that much of its wor 
could be centralised and mechanised ; and that the cost of it- 
vestment could be reduced appreciably without impairing the 
close personal relationship between broker and client. He al 
argues that the gradual emergence of the Stock Exchange 38 4 
national institution should be accompanied by professional train- 
ing for its members. On these points there are some shrew 
comments which may not be altogether to the liking of some 
of its members or even. of some of the. gentlemen on the Counc) 
Mr Wincort has not written with the object of solving inves 
ment problems, but he has produced a book which investell, 
large and small, will read with interest, instruction and profit. 







Shorter Notices 


“ Le Controle des Changes.’ Téme I. Rapport Générale par A. 
Piatier. International Institute for Intellectual 
tion. Paris. 198 pages. “ 


Tris report was drawn up for consideration by the eleverith session 
of the Permanent Conference for International Studies, at Bergen, ™ 
August 1939. It went to press last vear, without revision apart from 
the addition of a few foomotes, but having lost virtually none ofits 
teness. A theoretical discussion. of the exchanges stl of 

ba of payments is followed by a general survey of possible type 
of exchange control, whether acting directly on exchange fale 

indirectly through control of imports and exports, a more. de 

¢xamination of the measurés taken by different nations, and a Sum 


ming up of the prospects for a return to libere 
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“ The Bankers’ “Almanac and Year Book ‘for ey 
Thomas Skinnerand Co. 2051-pages, 708: 

THE latest edition of the Bankers’ Almanac provides, as 0 
up-to-date ietataathin te of the world and. other valua™ 
= currency and related topics, 6 dane 8 
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AMERICAN. SURVEY 





Fe ie ace 


and Labour 


(From a Correspondent in’ Iowa) 


‘ ‘T, THINK this demonstration has been a great buecess. "the } 


eader of the Congress of Industrial Organisations told the 
Press after thousands of union members from. his ‘own federa- 
tion and from the rival American Federation of Labour met on 
the steps of the Capitol to protest against a Bill sharply regulat- 
ing labour unions, But the demonstration had not been a 
success. The special trains and buses and workers’ automobiles 
had poured in from 200, miles around in vain ; heckling the 
Chief Executive had been in vain ; packing the House galleries 
all day had been in. vain. The next day the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Bill in even sharper form than the Senate 
had, and the Senate concurred in the revisions the day after that. 
The Iowa Senate and House, these were. 

The Federal Congress in Washington has been agonising at 
great length over labour legislation and the prospects of another 
Presidential veto. ‘The House passed the Hartley Bill, the 
Senate is working on an alternative. During all this, one State 
legislature after another has been passing its own restrictive 
labour laws, Forty-four of the forty-eight State legislatures 
meet in 1947 ; more than half have completed their work and 
gone home. Altogether 16 States have passed some kind of 
legislation directed against labour unions this year. 

At least ten States have passed laws this term making it 
illegal to deny employment to anyone because he, belongs or 
does not belong to a labour union—laws which overturn many 
established customs, many existing contracts, reopen many old 
sores. The federal Hartley Bill bans only the “closed shop,” 
“maintenance of union membership,” and compulsory deduction 
of union dues from pay by the employer. Fourteen States now 
have such laws. Several are constitutional amendments, 

d by popular vote. Another State passed a law pro- 
Nhiting secondary boycotts by labour unions—as when union 
lorry drivers will mot make deliveries at a place of business 
where there is a labour dispute, or working men in a processing 
plant will not work on materials from a non-union producer. 
Two States passed laws regulating labour disputes in public 
utility ‘industries, and New York has prohibited strikes by public 

Three States passed laws restricting picketing. in 
labour disputes, in order to prevent picketing developing into 
great human walls around a closed plant, and to define intimi- 
dation by pickets more specifically than does the law of assault. 
A great many other restrictive labour bills have been introduced 
into State legislatures, including each of the items in the omni- 
bus federal Hartley Bill. Some legislatures are still sitting. 

Except for New York, none of the 16 which has acted this 
year is a seaboard industrial State ; only Indiana and Ohio out 
of the 16 are of the industrial Midwest. The, South and the in- 
land Trans-Mississippi West are the homes. of this new wave of 
wti-unionism—the same largely rural States whose representa- 
les.in the Federal. Congress favour restrictive labour laws 
thete,; Their home States do not have to reckon with a Presi- 
dent who must hold the votes of industrial areas to win elections. 
Theit Governors are subject to the same influences that they 
ae themselves. 
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The stfength of labour unions in the United States resembles 
somewhat the strength of the Japanese armies in China during 
the war.‘ The big-cities and industrial areas they often control; 
the suburbs dislike them but tolerate them; the small towns 
and open countryside. rarely see: them, and. dislike mtensely 
what they do. see;. the scattered medium-sized cities are 
unionised islands in a hostile. sea. 

Farmers. were, furious. when. strikes .made. the shortage of 
farm machinery worse during and after the war... Farmers. are 
chronically furious when ‘strong transport unions in market 
towns force them to hire umneeded Urivers, or pay. “ initiation 
fees” to bring their produce to town. Rural and small town 
people who worked on big wartime construction jobs or in the 
big war factories were. indignant when they had to pay union 
fees and submit to union discipline. It is such a struggle to keep 
a union going inthis climate,of hostile.employers and un-class- 
conscious workers that unions.all:too,often fall into the hands 
of either leftist zealots (chiefly. Communists)-or selfish .cacketeers. 
No one: else wants. to bother, and these eager beavers alienate 
good union members as well as outsiders. New rural recruits 
to uniondom may support the strongest, most militant union for 
a while, accept retroactive pay rises it bludgeons out of em- 
ployers—and then denounce unions.in-their next job or next 
election. Ordinary monopolistic union, practices born. out of 
fear of unemployment often. strike them. as , outright swindles. 
“ Selling. the. right to. work,” they, cry.outat straight union 
dues as well as the more exorbitant initiation fees temporary 
work permits, some unions exact... These. feelings.existed even 
before the coal strikes, the railroad strike, the-telephone strike. 

Before 1932.the field of labour legislation was almost exclu- 
sively a State matter. In 1947 the States are trying to reclaim 
their own. Federal labour legislation since 1933 has been limited 
to labour regarded. as affecting interstate commerce, but since the 
late. °30s Supreme Court decisions have yastly enlarged that 
rubric. Doubt remains.whether the States still have. the. right 
to legislate for workers employed in. interstate comn.erce now 
that Congress has done so, . But. sponsors of the “ right-to- 
work ” laws claim they do, and State: Attorneys-General and 
assistants from 15 States petitioned Co to say so in so 
many words. Several lawsuits to test constitutionality of 
State “‘ right-to-work” laws are before the Courts now. 

Whatever happens to. federal legislation, one-third of the 48 
States have determined to control their own labour problems, 
and until their laws are repealed or declared unconstitutional, 
they can put them into effect locally. 

Mr Dewey, Governor of New York, appealed. for. the labour 
vote in the 1944 Presidential election on. the.ground that the 
worst working conditions, the worst labour laws, the worst anti- 
labour politicians were in the Democratic South. Republican 
States had passed the advanced labour codes, Republican States 
had the successful union eee: That was true—but about 
all it means is that the industrial North-east has been Republican 
most of the ee so mauch neti aS s 
men’s votes were Mpportant at always 
had to be as because of the steadfast..Republicanism 
of the employers, black-coated ‘workers, rural and. small-town 
people. Out where Republicans could win on their, votes alone, 
the Republican party is a willing ally of the anti-union forces of 
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cies for their lower houses for years, so that rotten boroughs 
are not confined to the Senates. Georgia’s “country unit” 
system for electing its Governors is not common, bur in state 
legislatures rural counties quite generally have more than their 
proportionate share of votes through rules fixing the maximum 
and minimum representation for any county. 

Iowa is the most rural state in the union if you go by per- 
centage of area in cultivation. But it has actually more labour 
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union members than tarm organisation members, and almost as 
many union members as farmers altogether. But this’ 
hardly be deduced fram the. way the legislature and the Stas 
delegation in Congress behave. The State Farm Burey 
Federation won most of the positive legislation it asked for: 
the labour unions fought in vain against hostile restrictions ? 
their own activities, and their support in general welfare 
was a handicap rather than an advantage. 


Prices on the Balance 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


Pees COOLIDGE, according to legend, was asked 

after attending church what the sermon was about. “ Sin,” 
he replied. Pressed as to what the minister said: “He was 
against it.” A reporter of the American scene given to the 
brevity to which Mr. Coolidge was addicted, could make an 
equally brief report. The preponderant subject of conversation 
is prices, and everyone in the least vocal is against them. 
President Truman has just made a speech calling for lower 
prices. Mr Snyder, the Secretary of the Treasury, has spoken 
sharply on the subject. Mr Chester Bowles has emerged from 
months of silence to head the National Committee on Economic 
Stability, set up by the progressive body Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; and he has harsh words to say. Mr Henry 
Ford 2nd refers to the “insane spiral of mounting costs and 
rising prices ” and to the “ un-American spiral.” Mr Alfred M. 
Landon, the Republican presidential candidate of 1936, has 
publicly bemoaned the level of prices. 

The critical chorus speaks in the name of both future 
domestic welfare and of international relations. Present high 
prices are harmful to both. Furthermore, present high prices 
enhance the risks of serious depression, which would also be 
harmful to both. Pocketbook and conscience alike are outraged. 

The general outcry from both public and private: sources 
resembles the late-1936-early-1937 period and the late- 
1920-early-1921 episode. In both instances the high cost of 
living came to be regarded as the chief threat to welfare, and to 
be the object of considerable vituperation. 


Political motives are also involved, as they were then. The 


Truman administration does not want the illwill, now or in 
future, for present high prices and their possible results ; and 
the President wants the voters to be reminded that he gave in 
unwillingly—and said so at the time—to Congressional deter- 
mination to abolish price controls last summer. The Republi- 
cans do not want the blame either. Nor does anyone else. 
Hence the universal protestations—plus an effort to pin the 
blame clearly elsewhere. 

But here the wnanifity stops. The solutions vary widely. 


Mr Truman indicated at a press conference shortly after his 


address that the government plans no forceful action, and he 
rejected Mr Bowles’s proposal for a federal committee to try to 
work out price reductions. The President stands firmly against 
tax reduction and in favour of using all available funds under 


present conditions for debt reduction. The Republicans are 


pursuing their drive to reduce taxes but to’ compensate by 
reductions in expenditure, which the Administration thinks are 


not feasible. Monetary policy is increasingly criticised, and 
i is being followed, it is 


while a gradually tightening procedure is 
moving very slowly indeed. Labour’s continuous drive for 


wage imcreases is roundly criticised, both for expanding pur- 


chasing power and for increasing costs. Corporate profits and 
monopoly are blamed. The Government’s support of agricul- 


tural prices is blamed. Buying for foreign distribution and for 
foreign account -are .~ And-so on. iG: 
From ‘this welter of controversy a few facts can be ‘extracted. 


Wholesale commodity prices are ‘up about 30 per cént hi 


re eee nD 


re-war and probably understates the case. Consumer buying 
Sion Geclinien far. sctue. soon while dolla fou a 
show gains, volume is moving downward, The cost of con. 
struction, which in some areas and for some types is probably 
double pre-war, is causing major curtailments in building oper- 
tion and even more marked cuts in plans. Supplies are growing 
in an increasing number of lines. Items scarce only a 
while ago are now freely available. And producers report with 
complete conviction that this trend will shortly be much miore 
widely pronounced. & 
These facts, or apprehensions of them, cause the two-minded 
situation which is widely evident. The Government is 
apparently reluctant to take really forceful action against hi 
prices—as it did in 1920-21 and 1936-37—for fear that it wil 
presently be charged with having brought about a jon, 
Labour is fearful of a depression and bases demands for higher 
pay on the desire to prevent one. The numerous forms of 
restrictionism are defended on the ground that they will give 
protection should a depression ensue. In short, a great many 
persons and interests fear both the present situation and a 
slump, and alternately—or even in the same brea | 
policies which attempt to curb a boom and cushion a slump. 
That the result is strange is inevitable. ? 
In view of the facts, it would not be surprising if the current 
outcry “ called the turn ” at least for a time. Only a widespread 
stoppage of production or major accentuation of demand. for 
foreign supplies, or a change in the public attitude towands 
holding money—which is, of course, still in large supply 
would be likely to prevent such a result. ish 
But it is not likely that exhortation, which is the main content 
of the press stories, will have had much to do with causation of 
whatever is to happen. For if supplies are to remain short, the 
problem is one of allocation of resources either by price of 
authority, and no significant voice is proposing any solution 
within this area, And if the economic balance is soon to shift 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, the exhalations from the: 
forms are unlikely to have weight on the balance. if 


American Notes 


To Veto or Not? ve 
Three Bills which will shortly reach the President’s dek 


promise to provide the occasion for that ‘clash on domestic issues 
Congress and the White House which was implicit 
last November’s election returns. One is the measure prohibiting 
suits for “ portal-to-portal pay.” Differences between the 
and Senate versions are now being ironed out. Opponents of the 
Bill insist that it goes far beyond its immediate purpose, and 
tends to undermine the whole Fair Labour Standards’ Act... Tht 
Secretary of Labour has announced that he will advise Mr Truman 
tO veto it. ; 
Even more momentous decisions must be reached by the 
President on the gentral labour Bill and the tax reduction Bill. 
Both these measures have ‘beer! “passed by ‘the Howse ; the Same 
subjects—though not 'the same Bills—are being debated 
Senate. “On the issue of labour legislation, Mr Taft is str . 
with the aid of Senator Byrd and other Conservative Democt™s 
oe Tee Cte Sarny in ROR CONG anes rh Caspar eS 4 
Labour Republicans’ and "Democrats «combined to soften the 





~ measure. The proponents of a mild Bill are strengthened by a 


argument that a harsh measure will simply run into 2 
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with the consequence that nothing at all wilh have been 
‘ene to solve the labour. problem. On the national finances, 
Mc Truman and his, Secretary of the Treasury are even more 


adamant in their refusal to eet he 
a 


. the awkward appearance dg y pla’ jak d 

ite the pearance etary surplus insteai 
ye anticipated defich. _Mr ‘Truman has’ insisted that any 
surplus should first be applied to debt reduction and only later 

tax reduction. ; 2s 

Pie both sides there are the inevitable charges of “ playing 
itics.” The Republicans specifically decided to present Mr 
Truman with a single omnibus Labour Bill, rather than three 
te measures; the Democratic deduction is that the 
Republicans want the President to be forced to, swallow the whole 
Republican recipe, or take the responsibility for the failure to 
le with Labour. On the other side, the Republicans suspect 

the Administration of being tempted to thwart their campaign 
ise of tax reduction, And it is suggested that the President 

will be influenced, in his decision on Labour, not only by the 
nature and provisions of the Bill, but by his hopes of holding 
the left-wing of the Democratic y in line for 1948. Will the 
Truman Administration swing left again? The acceptance or 
rejection of the Tax and: Labour ‘Bills wil be taken to set the 
Democratic course for the next eighteen months. Their rejection, 
incidentally, would leave the United States without a policy on 
the two most important domestic issues of the year. 

* * * 
Gagging the Voice of America 


ot was not-until the middle of the war that the United States 
became! convinced «that thereowas a ‘need for publicity’ about 
America which: could be supplied’ only: by the Government ; and 
ater several false starts, the Office of War Information was born. 
Since the end of the war, a budget. about one-quarter the wartime 
size-has supported the projection of the “ American way of life ” 
w 67 countries by means of news handouts, background material, 
reference ‘libraries, and more recently, the ambitious short-wave 
broadcasts: billed as the “ Voice of America.’”’, It now appears that 
unless the Senate decides to come to the rescue, all these State 
Department information functions are doomed to a speedy end. 
Acting on a technical point,,an, Appropriation. sub littee of 
the House has wiped out ie edaibe oleed of $21 mi 

fiscal year 1948. 

The information activities of Mr Benton have~-been- 


ously non-political. They have not approached the controversial 


mature of the Government broadcasts advocated, re¢entlyy by the. 
Commission on the press. Yet to Congress they afte suspect as 
possible carriers of Democratic propaganda. It is argued that 
private agencies could do the job just as well ; and above all it is 


acomparatively painless way of saving an item in the budget of 
$37 billion 1. 


Over'a year ago Mr Byrnes, then Secretary of State, testified: that 
“there was a time when we could afford—or thought we could 
be unconcerned about what people thought about us. 
That time is past.” It would be hard to argue that in the year 
sine Mr Byrnes spoke that carefree time has returned. The 
United States is embarked on a vast export of the American way 
of ‘life, floated on loans, and spearheaded by technicians. In 
Eastern Europe and Russia itself the broadcasts and activities of 
the Office of International Information have alone penetrated the 
iton curtain. They may err in carrying the music of Benny Good- 
man; but recent testimony by Ilya Ehrenberg and Russian press 
officials show that at least the broadcasts are not ignored. 

Since Marshall has come home with the apparent’ deter- 
mination to make the retreat from Moscow the point of ; 
fog renewed emphasis upon ties with the Western World, he is 
tot likely to view with equanimity the disappearance of the only 
cn by which American policy can be authoritatively explained 
© the world. 


*® * * 


Brake on Mergers ? 


Some impressive evidence of an accelerating pace in the 
gfowth of industrial. mergers has been given in a special report 
the Federal Trade Commission. The report lists. 1,658 
in manufacturing and mining industry over the war 
Years, and declares that more than one-third of these operations 
presented deals by. the largest. corporations—those with assets 
$50 million, In other. words, the more powerful units 
itional area of “small business.”—-more. especially food, 
ml chinery and textiles--are moving. y along 
Of economic concentration now. so. str y appar 
Automobiles, tobacco, etc. . , 







* 
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In. calling for legislation to arrest, this growth of. Big. Business, 
the Federal. Trade Commission is..not no em 


gress seems most unlikely to make any radical move. Whar the 
FTC now wants is a simple revision of.the Clayton Act of 1914, 
which imposes a nominal ban on industrial mergers “ where the 
effect of such acquisitions is to lessen competition . . . or 
restrain commerce . . . or create monopoly.” In 1926 the 
Supreme Court ruled that the acquisition of’ assets’ (other than 
of actual securities),was not covered by the Clayton Act, a decision 
which left the FTC without any effective powers for monopoly 
control. Revision of the Act as sought by the FTC would bring 
all mergers within the jurisdiction of that body, and corporations 
would be called upon “to demonstrate.” that future acquisitions 
were: (1) in the public interest ; (2), not xestrictive or. mono- 
polistic ; (3) not bringing under group control more than, such 
Proportion of any trade or industry “as Congress may deter- 
mine”; (4) not impairing efficiency and competitive vigour. 

The. Clayton Act would thus. become a.stop-gap measure with 
a statutory prohibition on size alone, and would clcarly have little 
relation to. the broader problem. of relative efficiency. .It is not 
very, difficult, to imagine situations in which the proposed. Act 
might have damaging repercussions for individual industries ; but 
the growth of the giant. corporation, as disclosed by the Temporar 
National Economic Committee, and subsequent Collarcorinaal 
reports, is certainly disturbing, and. while the general anti-trust 
programme is so loosely defined, revision may well be beneficial 

gh statutory powers;are lacking, the Justice; Department 
has recenily established a special.“ MergerUnit”.to. watch in- 
dustry, and to “afford timely warning of. mergers. which, may 
result in illegal .combination.”..It is suggested ,that, “ current 
clamour for revision of the Anti-Trust. Laws” is providing at 
least a temporary. barrier to mergers. But the Department admits 
examining “10 to 20 propasals a week, and finding no grounds 
for prosecution in 75 per cent of pending mergers.” The Merger 
Unit will thus do little more than to give an official blessing to 
most of the operations now! under way. 

DF awe i¥ * 2S . ‘ * 

Three Bags Full 

(From Our US Editorial Staff)—That American wool growers 
are. trying to leaye thé Government holding a very full bag is 
indicated by a Billi otiginiating in*the Senate and currently before 
the House Agricultural Committee. It would require support of 
this year’s wool clip at 42 cents a pound and permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to put an additional import fee on foreign wool 
entering the country over and above the 34 cents Pero tariff 
that already applies to wool of apparel quality. 00 million 
pounds of wool ate currently in the n of the OSentiod: ity 
Credit Corporation, which began a policy of stock-piling and price 
support in 1943. This is not all the wool that the has owned. 
Losses on its sales to date have cost the Arterican taxpayer $38 
million. Earlier this year the Secretary of Agticulture mance 
that the wool price-support programme would cease’ on ‘April 15th 
unless its continuance was specifically authorised by Congress. 
Hence the present Bill. . 

Prices for greasy wool received by farmers averaged 23.8 cents 
for the years 1935-39. During the war they averaged around about 
41 to 42 cents, considerably above “ parity”: in March, 1946, the 
actual price was 40.5 cents while “ parity” was 32.9 cents. (The 
1947 clip has not yet come to market.) The wool which the CCC 
took over, at Boston ceiling prices for cleaned wool (around. $1.19 
for top quality), allowed for such a return.) _ 

Meanwhile the sources of mill consumption of apparel wool, 
as estimated by the Bureau of the Census, have changed as follows, 
with cleaned wool coming in from abroad over the 34 cent tariff 
but under the Boston price :—~ 


So as as 
Domestic. ..... 508-6 , ets 6 ‘ 
Fortien 4 ate 83-4 483-2 631-0 831-7 


592-0... 977:1., 1061-4. 1,072-3 
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A battle of the sections is now on. The Rocky Mountain region 
—all of whose major industries depend on Government subsidy or 
tariff protection, though its representatives are the loudest 
in inveighing against Government interference control—is 
politically strong. New England, the centre of the woollen textile 
industry, has a less incisive influence in a Congress where the 
farmer is idealised. But New England is making an effort to rally 
the currently very price-conscious consumer; the evidence is 
ample that he—and she— are about to be shorn. 


* *x = 


New Stars for the Banner ? 


Room may soon have to be found on Old Glory for new stars, 
although a renewed invitation from Senator Russell for Great 
Britain to join the Union seems to have fallen on unreceptive 
ears. Hawaii, after 49 years’ apprenticeship, has at last found an 
eloquent advocate of statehood in Mr Krug, the of the 
Interior. Back from a 24,000-mile tour of the Pacific, Mr Krug 
testified recently that by any test—population, wealth, ability for 
self-government, or devotion to American ideals—Hawaii was 
ready to become the 49th State. This cluster of 20 islands has a 
mixed population of 465,000; it exceeds three of the existing 48 
states in area, and 4 in population. Its Japanese population of 
125,000 was completely Joyal during the war. Hawaii has a lower 
illiteracy rate than the American average, and pays more taxes 
than fourteen states. In 1940 a plebiscite showed a two-thirds 
majority for statehood, This has been endorsed by President 
Truman, and by both the Republican and Democratic platforms; 
fourteen bills favouring statehood for Hawaii have been intro- 
duced in the Eightieth Congress alone. Even more effective is 
the support now given by military figures like Admiral Nimitz 
and General MacArthur, who sée Hawaii as a vigorous demo- 
cratic, as well as military, outpost in the Pacific. 

Similar vearnings are stirring far north in Alaska. A referen- 
dum held in October, 1946, showed a heavy majority. in favour 
of statehood, and Mr Krug «lso extended his blessing to Alaskan 
aims. Alaska, however, is undeveloped, compared with Hawaii; 
it has only about 85,000 inhabitants, and it is only at the beginning 
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of the development of its rich mineral resources. Veterans él 
past war, numbering 25,000, have settled in Alaska, stirred é 
vision of a last frontier; but they have been sadly disilly 

this past year, by prapicn gs high costs, and the disabling ¢ 


igh freight rates to from. the United States. ie 
Hawaii and Alaska ate Organised Dependencies of gh 
United States; they are governed jointly by Congress and thei 
territorial administrations, Their citizens are citizens of the Unie 
States, and each of them sends a delegate to Congress, who 
speak but not vote. They enjoy other benefits reserved 
American citizens, such as the right to pay federal taxes © 
paralysed by strikes, originated by American unions. A gr 
led by Mr Harry Bridges reduced Hawaii to a state of imponin 
sugar; while last year’s shipping strike had a disastrous effect y 
the Alaskan economy. With this demonstration of essential pir 
the old cry of taxation without representation is not likely to 
long unheeded—particularly at a time when world events’ 
the United States to exhibit the benefits of a model colons 
system and the virtues of the democratic way. ae 
’ Tea 
Shorter. Notes ada 
Henry Ford left, the controlling share.of voting stock in a 
Ford Motor Company to his four grandchildren.and the b 
his personal fortune to the Ford Foundation. Valuation the 
estate, On present estimates, ranges between the extremely y 
limits of $200 million and $500 million, with estimates ox 
voting stock ranging from $5,437,000 to $18,041,000. The -F 
Foundatien, with present assets of $109 million, will now secure 
stock valued at between $104,640,000 and $432,807,;000. . Treasury 
experts estimate the value of the stock at $190 a share, agains 
a valuation of $58 a share given for the estate of the Jate:Hdsl 
Ford, only son of Henry Ford... sid adi 
* vas) se 
The State Department has threatened to withdraw authority for 
the $soo million Export Bank credit to China by June 3oh 
“unless it receives reconstruction plans from China by that time” 






















THE. WORLD OVERSEAS 





Russian Power Moves East 
(By a Correspondent) 


pert fifteen years ago, almost the whole of Russia’s heavy 
industry. was based on the iron ore mines of Krivoi Rog, in 
southern Russia, and the coal of the Donetz.Basin. The produc- 
tion of steel was entirely concentrated around that base. So were 
the Russian engineering. industries, though a proportion of these 
were located in Leningrad and Moscow, to which steel and coal 
had to. be hauled over long distances from the south. In the course 
of the last fifteen years. Russia’s.economic geography has been 
changed almost beyond recognition. New metallurgical centres 
have been created in the Urals, at Magnitogorsk, and in Siberia, 
near Kuznetsk. The geographical] redistribution of industry was a 
salient feature in the Second and third Five-Year Plans. At the 
outbreak of the Russo-German war, the process had been advanced 
to a stage at which the new industrial centres were able to supply 
the Russian forces with the most essential equipment and muni- 
tions. During the war itself, the process was carried a long step fur- 
ther by the exacuation to the east of no fewer than 1,300 plants and 
factories from western Russia'and the Ukraine. Between 1942 and 
1945 the industrial output of ‘eastern Russia was doubled; and 
the output of the armament industries»proper increased by five 
to six times. Together with the 1,300 plants and factories, nearly 
15 million people, most of the ‘industrial population of the western 
provinces, were shifted beyond the Urals. 

This quite unprecedented migration of machines and workers 
was a feat of “lightning” economic strategy which in the end 
proved to be more decisive than the lighting advances of Hitler’s 


dominantly Asiatic, Russia jaas been accelerated $0 an extent that 


first post-war Five Year aims at idating that advance ; 
ee up new eastern areas for the development of 


A small statistical table, recently published in the Bolshevih, 
the authoritative organ of the Politbureau, gave quite a revealing 
picture of the geographical re-distribution of Russian industry that 
is t0 be achieved by 1950. The.table reproduced . below, com- 
pares the shares of the eastern industrial centres in the tll 


output of the Soviet Union in 1940 and 1950: # 
1940 1950 
Per Cent. » Per Cent. 
JO eee bik. Stacia 643 dis sie . 29 # 
BOO nce onwrige vars Ofath é 3A 
I A i 33 
MU 0 ptt > tesge.© & do ai cineid 64.00s on) oh 36 3; j 
NF tered ten Sten 2 ck 4 a a nk Cc aia 12 %6 


To this table the Bolshevik added the remark that “in such 
branches of heavy industry as light metallurgy and in a num 
of important branches of the chemical industry the specific weight 
of the eastern areas will be even higher than in the indus 
shown in the table.” ‘Thus, in threesor four years’ time just ove 
half of Russia’s steel and engineering industries and nearly 
of her coal production will be located beyond the Urals, In 
absolute figures, the lands “beyond the Urals” are expected. 
produce nearly 13 million tons of steel and about 120 million 
tons of coal by 1950. This would make of the Urals and Asiatic 
Russia the main industrial centres of ‘the Soviet Union, even 
peacetime. The relative importance of the old industries 
Ukraine would shrink accordingly ; and what was Russia's ma® 
industrial base only fifteen years ago would produce only #9 Fe 
cent of the pig ‘iron, 37 per cent of the steel and 34 per cent® 
the coal produced in the whole of the Soviet Union. Es 

In planning so intensive a development of . 
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sation” as the way out from many of Russia’s difficulti 
Tsardom. In the early yeafs of this century Lenin, in ieee 
ground periodicals, argued that the dream was perfectly legiti- 
mate, but that it would never come true under Tsardom ; and 
that only revolution could open up the backward areas of Russia 
for colonisation and modern industry. It cannot be said that 
Lenin’s promise has not been honoured by his successors. When 
the shift of industry eastwards began, it ‘was criticised by many 
as being economically ‘inexpedient. Indeed, the costs of the 
shift were at first so enormous that only an industrial manage- 
ment not concerned with any short-term balance-sheet of profit 
and loss could carry them. 

The foundations of the new industries had to be_ lai 
with the help of the “mother industry” in western R me 
For, years, machines, raw materials and fuel had to be 
hauled over, distances. of thousands .of miles, Even beyond 
the, Urals a. distance of 1,250 miles separated the iron 
of Magnitogoesk from the coke of Kuznetsk on which the 
“Ural-Kuznetsk Combine” was originally based. To get a 
parallel to this, one would have to imagine a single industrial 
combine stretching over a distance from the Pyrenees to the 
centre of Poland, and possessing only one hi i te 
; ction between the two outlying fringes where coal 
. But the overhead. expenses were 
decreasing as the new industries expanded. The eastern centres 
gradually became almost independent from the “mother in- 
dustry” in the west. In ‘the last ‘years before the war, the 
Siberian steel plants were already supplying all the ‘steel needed 
for the building of the great Trans-Siberian double-tracked rail- 
way, with its many subsidiary lines. The long distance between 
the Magnitogorsk iron and the Kuznetsk coke has proved a more 
lasting handicap ; but this, too, has. been gradually remedied by 
the opening up of coal mines in the Urals and in Karaganda, 
foughly half-way between the Urals and Kuznetsk, as’ well as of 
jfon ore mines around Kuznetsk. i 


< 


New Siberian Railways 


In the end. the — industries bare bere eins more 
cheaply than the largely because 
able natural conditions. Magni 
less than that of Krivoi Rog—it is open cast. 
the coal pits of Kuznetsk are more productive than those of 
the Donetz—the average thickness of the Siberian coal seams is 
twenty odd feet compared with less. than ‘two feet’ in the 
Donetz mines. The costs of transport. between the inter+ 
dependent industries in the east are still very high, but the 
general costs of production, there are so much lower than in the 
west that they more than good the overhead expenses on 

The. average. output, say, of pig iron per worker at 
weronrss is 250 per cent of the average output per worker 
in the rest of Russia. And, if the Bolshevik is to be believed, 
the better distribution of the metal industry will result in such a 
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saving of transport that this economy alone will, within ten or 
twelve years, pay the total cepital investment in. both Magnito- 
gorsk and Kuznetsk. On the other hand, the network of highly 
modern railways in Soviet Asia is growing rapidly—the chief 
feat in the current Plan is the laying of the Southern Trans- 
Siberian Railway, connecting Kuznetsk in Siberia with Kuibyshev 
on the’ Volga. 

The social and political motive for the redistribution of in- 
dustry is the great importance which the Soviet regime attaches 
to the development of the backward. lands and peoples... While 
the regime has in many important respects lowered the stan- 
dards of European Russia it has en 1 ‘raised the 
standards of Soviet Asia. The wartime migration of great masses 
of western Russians beyond the Urals has not only increased the 
labour reserves in the east—it has also infused elements of a 
more European way of life into Soviet Asia, It so happens that 

ese economic and political considerations coincide with’ the 
paramount need for the strategic dispersal of industry ; “and so 
the new Plan aims at killing quite a few birds with one stone. 


“The Second Baku” 


_ There are obvious shadows in this very impressive Picture of 
the a of the Soviet East.’ Even from the table quoted 
above it can be seen, for instance, that the development of ‘the 
oil industry is lagging behind. ‘The so-called Second Baku— 
situated between the Volga and the Urals, that is on ‘the Euro- 


publicity has suggested. By 1950 the total output of all the 
oilfields outside the Caucasus is to amount to. not more. than 
12.5 million tons. The Baku oil fields will still remain decisive 
for the Russian economy for quite afew years: “The newly- 
opened deposits are rather shallow and their exploitation is.much 
less. profitable than that of the old Caucasian fields. Their 
advantage, from the strategic viewpoint, is that they are dis- 
persed over hundreds of miles and do not Constitute such a 
single and vulnerable target for attack as the highly concentrated 
Baku fields. A number of new pipelines are being laid to con- 
nect the oilfields of the Second‘ Baku with its new “refining 
centres,’ but these. will not be completed for two or three 
years ; and:in the meantime long hauls of \oil will add to the 
strain on Russian railways.. ‘The relatively slow rate of develop- 
ment is characteristic for the whole of the Soviet oil industry; 
not only for the new oil fields.? ‘The target figure for the total 
Output in 1950—35.4 million tons—is only 3 million tons higher 
than the actual output. in .1938; and=the target figure for the 
Caucasus itself—22.8 million tons+is even 6. million tons less 
than actual production in 1938. @Last year the output of the 
Caucasus -was ‘not much more than 16 million tons.)’“In the 
course of this Five-Year Plan the main effort will probably be 
devoted to re-equipping the oil industry ; and effects of ne 
re-equipmerit “will perhaps be. seen in the next Five-Year period, 
during which the eastern oil fields may 
already produce half of Russia’s oil. The 
“fact that the Ministry for thé Eastéfni Oil 
Industry has, increased the funds for 
housing oil, wohkers. in..the East. by 
60 per cent seems to. support . this 
suggestion. 


“The Wild East” 


Whatever the. gaps in. the. industrial 
progress. of Soviet Asia-——such as, the lack 
of light industries—the following con- 
clusions .can’ be drawn from this brief 
survey: Russian internal colonisation. is 
expanding eastwards—just as the United 
States expanded westwards over several 
generations. In the United States the 
pioneer farmer had‘ opened up the Wild 
West—in Russia the pioneering work is 
done predominantly by industry. By the 
end of this Five-Year Plan the balance of 
Soviet industry is likely to be finally tilted 
in favour of the “Wild East.” Though 
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Northland of Canada—til 


Oil, Gold and Uranium 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


CANADIANS must think’ and Tearn more about the Northland, 
Mr Mackenzie King told the House of Commons on 
February 12, 1947. The defence of Canada, he said, must take 
the North into consideration as well as the East and the West. 
“Our primary -objective should be to expand our ‘knowledge of 
the North and of the conditions necessary for life and work there 
with the object of developing its resources.” 


If one defines Canada’s Northland .as that portion of Canada 
not embraced within any of the nine provinces, and stretching 
from the 6oth parallel of latitude west from Hudson Bay to the 
boundary of Alaska and north to the northernmost tip of Elles- 
mere Island about 500 miles from the North Pole, it comprises 
an area of 1,516,758 square miles (of which the Yukon represents 
207,076 square miles): The population, according to the census 
of 1941, was only 16,942 (of whom 4,914 lived in the Yukon and 
the remainder in the North-West Territories). Indians num- 
bered 5,560, Eskimes 5,400, and the remainder were whites. 

The fact that an area so vast still supports such a ae popula- 
tion is itself an eloquent commentary on the paucity. of readily 
exploitable resources. Until 1920, the only exportable surplus 





of any consequence in the North-West was furs. The 
Yukon, however, had ceased to be primarily a fur Se nivs preserve 
in the late 1880's, and by the end of 1946 gold valued at $214 
million and other minerals valued at $29 million had been pro- 
duced there. Gold production in the ae to average 
well over $r} million a year, but other m production has 
fallen to. a negligible figure. But in the 
mineral production has been steadily ris 
North-West Territories, and appears 

of fur production very soon, if indeed it haa’) Ot i 
(The lack of any figures on uranium production since the’ 
Bear Lake deposits were taken over by the Canadian Gover 
makes exact company a , 






strikes of oil, gold and uranium 
at Great Bear Lake) canmot 





coupled with new: itd te of sub-surface prospecting (such 
), make it rash to venture any 


magnetometer 

guess —s the mineral wealth of Canada’s north-west. But the 
hope of founding extensive new settlement rests at the moment 
meet exclusively eae cay mineral development. 


Lacking 
deposits, ge part of the 1,516,758 square 
_— of Canada’s Northland” can be for ever dismissed as unsuit- 


athe extent of unprospected territory, . 
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able for large-scale settlement. It lacks soil, climatic 
and vegetation for any extensive incfease in ion, © 
annual catch of furs is already maintained at a level which’ m 
it necessary to reserve hunting and trapping. licences almow 
exclusively to Indians, Eskimos and white settlers of long. he 
ing. As a whole, the region is taxed to feed the 11,000 ; 
and Indians who are resident within it ; and it has been 

to introduce herds of reindeer from Alaska to provide a more 
reliable source of food and clothing for the aborigines than in the 
past. There are a few pockets of soil along the 

River system within a climatic belt capable of maturing vege 
tables, small fruits and even grain; but the fact that the 
cultivated area in the whole of the North-West’ Territories il 
does not exceed 300 acres, despite the new demands of 
mining settlements as Yellow Knife, disposes of any idea of large. 
scale farming east of the Rockies. (Preliminary estimates of total 
available acreage of good soil near the present ea of the 
kenzie Valley lie between 2,500 and 3,500 acres.) “The 

Valley and tlie Yukon are both able to supply local demand with 
most of the fruits and vegetables needed. A few small dairy 
farms are operated in the Yukon. . Along, the Mackenzie 
however, and in the new mining settlements. of the North- 
Serene te milk, butter and eggs are still as.a rule inipocted faa 
the outside 


There exists the possibility of developing mew hardy 
strains of plants, or even radical new techniques of soil ‘heating 
in Arctic regions by atomic energy ; but. until such innovations 
arrive the agriculture of the Northland seems bound 10 be 
confined to the limited local supply of hardy vegetables and»fruity 
for consumption within the Territories. ‘There are scavered 
stands of timber in the Yukon territory along the Alaska High 
way, and patches of merchantable spruce occur along the-larger 
rivers in ‘Mackenzie. District. These trees are of the greatest 
importance locally, and even the smaller stands serve as anim 
valuable habitat for game and fur-bearing animals, but thee 
appear to be no resources of timber for export on an imported 
scale. 


The fur trade has for rso years been the sfaple wealth’ of that 
country, and with proper conservation measures it should % 
tinue (6, proyide several million dollars of wealth for "export 
annually. 

One returns, however, to the importance of. minerals as holding 
the major hope—the only sonatas hope—for, amy increase in 
permanent settlement... 






Seah 


Extensive Oilfields — 


Oil prospects appear bright. Dr Charles Camsell, foal 
Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources, | , wrote tat 
“ One of our expert investigators reports on this’ 
then, we have the essentials for potential re covering af 
area of over one thousand miles in length. . poe is probably the 
largest comparatively unexplored po 
North America, and surface ides. 
occurs in several places.”” Chief 
the North-West Territories - Adminis 
audience in March, 1947, that “ When the Canol Project 
tions were discontinued i in March, 1945,-an estimated 
36,250,000 bafrels of crude petroleum had been ished | 
drilling. During the calendar year 1946,~more ‘than 186, 
barrels of crude oil were produced, a figure which greatly exceeds 
the total production of the field prior to 1942.”. Mr Meikle stated 
that the production of pitchblende concentrates. was was continuing 
at the mine of Eldorado Mining and Reéfining, Ltd. (0 as 
a Crown company since January, 1944). He added that at Contact 
Lake, about six miles south-east of the Eldorado mine, Inter 
national’ Uranium Mines have commenced operations to I 
open their property. 

Gold production at Yellowknife, which exceeded $3.8 million 
in 1942, but was then forced to slacken operations due to wartime 
labour problems, is again on the increase. The mill serving 
Con-Rycon mines of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany. of Canada re-opened on August 20, 1946, and by the end 
of the year had produced 9,480 ounces of gold. ‘Total productioa 
of the Yellowknife area for the year 1946 was 24,260 ounces 
which was three times the 1945 figure. 

Significant mineral veries in the. North-West Territorie 
have been pa ea Yellowknife-Port Radiat 
Norman Wells triangle. Precambrian rocks extend over @ we 
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much larger area, but so far prospecting in the eastern portion of 
the territory and in the Arctic Islands has failed to reveal any 
important bodies of ore. There are numerous showings of coal 
within the Arctic Circle which would only become of value if 
other development nearby made them useful as sources of fuel. 
Similarly, there are numerous possible power sites which await 
mineral discoveries to give them potential significance. A large 
part of the north-eastern Arctic region is covered with permanent 
jee or glacial drift ; and other portions consist of sedimentary 
socks of Palaeozoic age which are not promising sources of 
metallic deposits. Moreover, a large part-of the Canadian Eastern 
Arctic is inaccessible to ships because of ice conditions. The 
most promising areas for continued exploration appear to be the 
Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield on Baffin Island and 
the mainland. 


(Concluded) 


China’s Check on Imports 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


Turs year’s first quarter has failed to bring any improvement of 
import prospects in China. For most foreign manufactured 
consumption goods imports are either officially “suspended” or 
practically ruled out because the Import Control Board and the 
Central Bank fail to approve applications for licences to import 
the goods of this category not yet “suspended.” For raw 
materials, fuels and basic foodstuffs, quotas for February-April 
shipment have been promulgated amounting to a value of 
{12,500,000 sterling. But the Central Bank of China for the past 
fve weeks has excused itself as having not sufficient exchange to 
meet even these quotas ; it has either delayed indefinitely the 
issue of licences under these quotas or issued licences “ without 
exchange.” Even for the importation of some capital goods— 
presumably enjoying priority over all others—recent licences 
were issued “without exchange.” Importers more and more 
realise that, if long delay is to be avoided, they had better mark 
their applications for licences “ value prepaid,” as an indication 


that they will content themselves with licences “ without 
exchange.” 
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The recipients of such licences are officially supposed to have 
already the exchange they require to finance the imports for 
which they apply; in practice, the Central Bank in their case 
simply closes both eyes to the illegitimate ways and means by 
which importers given such licences have to raise the exchange in 
the black markets. Officially, again, there are no such black 
markets, and the Shanghai manager of a leading American ex- 
change and share broking firm is at present jailed and on trial 
accused of having dealt in unofficial foreign funds after February 
17th last In practice, of course, there occur clandestine trans- 
actions in foreign funds, at rates from 10 to 25 per cent higher 
than the Central Bank’s official rates. But the black market is the 
mere aggregate of numbers of separate illicit transactions... It.is 
no true market ; many would-be buyers lack the connections and 
facilities to allow them to contact would-be sellers. 


Little Capital Investment 


This year imports into China meet with greater obstacles and 
difficulties than at any time since the end of the war. Their value 
for the first half of this year will show a considerable fall below 
that of the corresponding period last year. The Chang Chun 
Government have taken over the main body of their predecessors’ 
foreign trade and foreign exchange restrictions, They may allow 
a few minor alleviations and adjustments in technique ; but there 
is no prospect of any large-scale relaxation unless China obtains 
the large American loan for which she is trying so hard. To 
American exporters China unofficially holds out the hope of import 
concessions*in case the loan should materialise. Chinese big 
business meanwhile sits back and watches developments. At 
the CN$12,000 for US$ rate, many imports have lost their attrac- 
tiveness to Chinese wholesalers, who are spoiled by past wind- 
falls and take little interest in anything promising a mere Io to 
20 per cent profit. There are practically no private investors in 
capital goods ; Chinese capitalists generally consider the present 
uncertainties far too great to warrant fresh capital investment. 
The feeling that the post-war boom is over, that business condi- 
tions have deteriorated, and that still less prosperous days lie 
immediately ahead, is taking hold of the entire business com~ 
munity, both foreign and Chinese. 
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Prosperity 


HE Yorkshire wool textile industry has always prided itself 
on settling its affairs at home and not taking them to West- 
minster. When Westminster fourteen months ago decided to 
submit it to ordeal by Wotking Party, some of its leaders de- 
clared that there had never been anything wrong with the 
industry that could not be put right by enterprise, initiative 
and competition. In November last year, the main conclusions 
of the Working Party were completed, and their report—pub- 
lished after a leisurely interval of five months—shows that the 
Party spent its eight months of work to excellent advantage. 
In its presentation and its’ findings the Wool Working Party 
Report* (which is summarised, together with a selection of 
Statistics, in this week’s issue of the Records and Statistics 
supplement) is one of the best of the series. It is a pity that its 
publication has been so long delayed. 

Prosperity for the wool ‘textile industry in the next decade 
hinges on three major considerations, First, the industry has 
to decide whether to keep to the manufacture of high quality 
goods, on which its export reputation has always been based. 
Secondly, it has to relate the prospective demand for its pro- 
ducts to the labour’ force that it hopes to attract. And 
thirdly, this force must be put to the best possible use and 
associated with mechanical re-equipment to give the largest in- 
crease in output per head. These problems are common to 


~the whole industry —woot and “worsted ii the West Riding, 


harris tweed in Scotland or overcoatings and serge in the West 
Country. These regional centres of the industry receive proper 
recognition inthe report. But the West Riding of Yorkshire 
employs about three-quarters of the workers in the industry; 
a prosperous woollen and worsted industry in the dales of 
Yorkshire would supply the prescription for prosperity for the 
whole of the industry. 

Wool is not a simplé, integrated industry. It combs tops 
afid spins Yarn for export to the Continent; it has a growing 
trade in hosiery yarns supplied to home knitters; and in woven 
tissues it met practically the whole demand for home consump- 
tion before the war, and exported well over’a quarter—in 1924, 
a half—of total. production. About one-seventh of the tops 
went abroad before the war ; British tops fed the worsted spin- 
ning mills of the world evenduring the depression. Most woollen 
yarn was used for weaving in this country but in the case of 
worsted yarn, some 15, per cent was ape ne rest was 
divided, in order of importance, between 
the hosiery industry and yarn, for hand-kr ting. 
len and worsted tissues exported, 
woollens. deci; 








worth paying, €ves-in the cheaper ranges of suitings. 
Thc ver bab caemiubad EP RIET  clee edit ements 
* Board of Trade Working Party Reports: Wool. Price 3s. 6d. 
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standardised utility cloths, and the question now arses wh nth 
the industry should incorporate this wartime production ‘¢. 
perience in a permanent policy of compromise between’ the 
highest quality output and a higher proportion of sound staple 
lines. This poses a number of, issues. Can a Tange? of 
cloths be produced which will appeal alike to the export and 
domestic market and so provide the economies of a reduced 
range of designs and longer weaving runs? Should the expand. 
ing domestic market take a reasonable share of good 
cloth, or should this be largely sent to export markets wheteit 
will enjoy a ready sale? These questions primarily concer’ th 
weaving trade, but they would obviously react on the earlier 
processes of production. 

The Working Party have been impressed by the higher 
physical output per head achieved by the industry ifthe 
United Stares—though they offer some sensible resetvations 
about it—but they have come down in favour of only ‘tho 
measures to increase output per head which are consonant With 
preserving the reputation for high quality enjoyed by British 
woollen goods. They formed a favourable view of the getitnl 
level of efficiency of the industry, but are satisfied neverthelés 
that valuable economies could be secured by longer, standard- 
ised runs on automatic looms in the weaving section. ‘Tk 
report presents some evidence that the export market has bene- 
fited from the home demand for high quality goods.” But thi 
evidence is rather inconclusive and one of the first tasks of the 
proposed statistical office might be to collect further data on 
quality in relation to the potentialities of standardised output. 

This is, in one sense, a long range question. More in- 
mediately, a production target for the industry is néeded, even 
if it has to be tentative. The Working Party suggest: that the 
level of demand; after the’ post-war period of restocking, may 
be between ro and rg percent above the 1937 level, including in 
this estimate a, possibly optimistic, 20 per cent expansion in 
exports. In putting forward this ‘comparatively modes 
estimate of expansion in demand, the report has accepted 
as inevitable a contraction of thé’ industry's labour: force. 
compared with pre-war levels, Its Best expectation” ‘for’ the 
post-war labour force is 200,000, some 1§ per cent below 
the pre-war level. It follows, therefore,—that if -the-¢st- 
mated expansion in demand is to be met, there ‘maust-be 
simultaneous improvement of between 20 and 25 per cent i 
the industry's productivity. There are few pointers which offer 
real assurance that these targets’can be reached withifi the nett 
few years. The:total number employed in the: industry in Jar 
uary was 163,800, and was ex rather erratk- 
ally during the winter by only a few hundreds a month, © Since 
the end of the war competition for labour, especially ‘femak 
labour, has been keen in the West Riding. and,in other wod 
producing areas. The labour force is growing old and there § 
an acute shortage of juvenile recruits. The entire process af 
production has been eo by a shortage of female spinning 
labour. Finally,’ the int and short-time 
caused by the fuel crisis have had a severe effect on outptt 
from the mills, which are large coal users. biel 

To combat the labour shortage reyuites’ af imaginative 
cruitment drive and improved amenities. But certain speci 
worth persevering with, such as extra creas 
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shifts and the tapping of pools of labour in rural and urban areas 
(which has brought about 700 workers in the Huddersfield area 


into the town each day to work a shift in the mills). In urban | 


arcas, numbers of unemployed mén can still be found, many of 
whom could be trained to work in the mills provided that 
traditional barriers between men’s and women’s work ‘could be 
proken down. But these palliatives will not bring young blood 
into the industry, and that is essential evento maintain. the 
present reduced labour force. Some relief might be obtained 
by dispersing factories to the coal mining areas of South York- 
shire where limited reserves of unemployed female labour exist, 
but the wool industry would have to compete with the hosiery 
and boot and shoe industries which are moving up ftom Notting- 
hamshire on the same quest, 

If the supply of labour should continue to be inelastic, 
despite improved wages, shorter hours and better working 
conditions, can the gap be closed. by further mechanisation of 
the industry? There is little or no scope for deliberate concen- 
tration oi men and machines ‘in the larger mills, for all sections 
of the industry have maintained a comparatively high standard of 
efficiency—compared, that is, with the rest of British industry. 
There is therefore no supply of underproductive labour to 
“re-deploy ’’-—as they say across the Pennines. The Working 
Party have examined the relative efficiency of different firms ; 
there are divergences in efficiency between. mills, but. they fol- 
low no definite pattern in relation to size. This lack of any 
proved relationship between size and efficiency is appearing 
with increasing frequency in Working Party reports—it was a 
feature of the Furniture Industry Report published some time 
go—and it presents a perplexing question which is overdue 
for solution. Baulked by the lack of data from reaching any 
fim conclusion about the origins of efficiency—although some 
interesting cost analyses are presented in their report—the 
Working Party have recommended that further investigation be 
conducted into. costs and output per man-hour, and that 
American methods should be studied further. 

Prospects for mechanical re-equipment are not good. 
According to the report, orders on machine makers’ books 
at the end of 1946 totalled {£11 million, of which half was 
forexport. These orders will take three to four years to deliver. 
The industry feels that it is being starved of new equipment 
for the benefit of its overseas competitors—a natural if slightly 
exaggerated point c* view. It underlines, nevertheless, the 
‘need for a constant review of home and export deliveries and 
agreater display of imagination than in the past on the granting 
of import licences. Even if delivery rates improve, re-equip- 
ment must be a slow business. The Working Party points out, 
forexample, that deliveries of automatic looms on even reason- 
aly optimistic assumptions will only be sufficient to. meet 
replacements—if old machines are, in fact, to be replaced. 
Obviously, the first need, as the Working Party suggest, is to 
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encourage delivery of new machines to the points where economy 
of labour can be quickly secured—in particular to the 
winding, warping and weaving sections. Only 6 per cent of 
the industry’s looms are automatic, but their advantages over 
the old standard types is suggested “by the fact that 60 per 
cent of new looms ordered are automatic. 

The labour shortage in spinning is particularly acute. 
No important changes in technique to relieve the shortage of 
female labour in worsted spinning can be expected for some 
years. In . woollen ; spinning, where mule spindles _pre- 
dominate, improvements in output per machine. were effected 
before the war and no further important developments are at 
present likely... If therefore the balance of the industry.is to be 
preserved and full advantage is to be taken of technical. develop- 
ment in other sections, more labour must be attracted to spin- 
ning—-which means special. incentives, better conditions, the 
recruitment of ex-spinners and the offer of reasonable prospects 
for young workers to make. a well-paid and, attractive career_in 
the. mills. s james ti 

The Working Party have produced a lucid-and.comprehensive 
report, fuil of fair. comment and well-marshalled fact, but.they 
have no. ready-made solution to ,offer. They. call, naturally 
enough, for greater.emphasis, on research, backed by a levy..to 
produce. £150,000 annually for. scientific and market..research, 
in which Universities and Technical Colleges. teaching, textile 
subjects should. share. Manchester, Bradford. .and. Notting- 
ham may look askance at: the recommendation for an Advisory 
Council. covering all the textile industties—a point which has 
incidentally been under broad review im the Committee Stage 
of the Industrial. Organisation Bill: It is:only too easy to see 
the difficulties of an organisation covering all textiles; and the 
risk that its early career might be blighted by trade rivalries 
and jealousies. But there are many textile problems which call 
for urgent. joint discussion. How, for instance, is the capacity 
of the textile machinery industry to be shared. between, cotton 
and wool? - How are the wool textile- and clothing industries 
in Yorkshire going to compete against other industries fora 
limited number of new entrants into industry? If the wool 
miils move fo South Yorkshire, how are they going to share 
the new-found pool of labour with the industries from the 
Midlands? 

To raise these questions is not to solve them. There are black 
spots—an inadequate labour force and: some out-of-date mills. 
There are some unanswered questions—such as the jack of facts 
(not confined to.wool) about the causes of efficiency and: low 
costs.. Here is an industry which but for shortage of labour 
and fuel would. be in a. state of high boom... The first task 
is to increase the labour. force to, the recommended size of 
200,000-—which will not be easy. After that, the improvement 
of efficiency and working conditions would be a much simpler 
task. 
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Facts on the Subsidies a 


T has been an open secret for some time past that the 
I Government has been showing increasing concern about the 
growth of the cost-of-living subsidies. A short-term increase 
would be of small consequence, particularly if it avoided the 
need for temporary changes in wages ; but the Government's 
policy of stabilising a moribund index number has meant 
that the volume of subsidies has in fact been tied to the rise 
in worid prices. Doubtless it was hoped that the increase 
in food prices in the international market would be only tem- 
porary and that the Treasury’s payments in one period might 
be recouped in the next. This optimism, however, has so far 
proved to be unfounded and world prices have continued to 
rise. Even now hopes are being pinned to a bumper world 
wheat harvest this summer, though there is no present sign of a 
collapse in grain prices. According to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the policy of stabilising an out-of-date cost-of-living 
index has hitherto been justified ; and only now have conditions 
made it desirable to recast this policy. The new factors which 
have appeared to alter the situation so abruptly have not been 
officially revealed, but the Treasury’s main problem is clearly 
to find some palatable method of limiting the total expenditure 
on subsidies. This problem is bound up with the supply of 
hard currencies, for a large proportion of Britain’s larder has 
to be filled from the Western Hemisphere. 

The cost of subsidies on certain foodstuffs was recently given 
by the Minister of Food ; full details are published in the 
current issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement. Some 
interesting calculations, which are embodied in Table I, 
can be made from these figures. The foodstuffs covered form 
the staple rationed commodities, and taking into consideration 
the amount of each item that can be purchased on the ration, 
the total weekly cost per adult consumer comes to §s. 33d. In 
addition, the Treasury pays 2s. 3d- per person a week in the 
form ot subsidies. The most heavily subsidised commodities 
are eggs, cheese, sugar, flour and potatoes. In each of these 
cases the subsidy represents more than 50 per cent of the 
consumer’s weekly net expenditure. The cost of the schools’ 
and welfare milk schemes have been excluded ; it is estimated 
that these probably amount to about £20-£30 million a year. 
If the subsidies were removed from the foodstuffs listed in 
Table I, so that the consumer had to pay their full price, the 
weekly expenditure per head would rise from §s. 33d. to 7s. 63d. 
Proportionately this is a large increase, and for the consumer 
with a small fixed income or the old-age pensioner it would be 
a heavy burden. But, measured in terms of present earnings 
of those actively employed, it could hardly be represented as a 
major hardship. For a family with 4 ration books, the increase 
in expenditure would be from about 21s. 3d. to 30s. 3d. 

The saving in Government €xpenditure from the withdrawal 
of subsidies would be surprisingly large, though it is impossible 
to calculate this saving precisely without knowing the quantities 
sold at the appropriate subsidised prices and the correspond- 

ing changes in stock levels, But a fair-impression of its magni- 
tude can be obtained from jublished weekly consumption figures 
for the various foods. OV has to be made for exports, 
where they ate. included in the sed data, but it 
is impossible to. separate the. sales of certain commodities to 
-unsubsidised prices from those to domestic 
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a week, if it decided to withdraw the whole of the cubs fag 
those foodstuffs listed in Table I. On the basis of average 
weekly consumption for 1946, the saving to the 
would be £7.4 million. Judging by these figures, it woul 
seem that a net saving to the Government of over £300 million 
a year (or about 2s. od. in the £ in terms of income tax) would 
result from increasing the weekly expenditure per head on food 
by 2s. 3d. This is the balance between the financial relief to the 
Budget and the extra cost to consumers which the withdrawal of 
subsidies would entail. 

By increasing food prices and reducing income-tax, the 
and middle income groups would benefit, in real terms, at the 
expense of the lower. But the prices of rationed foods in the 
United Kingdom are notoriously out of line with all the 
other elements in the existing price and income 
and it could hardly be argued that a policy of gradi 
reduction of the subsidies would distort the British 
still further, for its shape is already bulging as the result ofa 
large inflationary potential. The figures in Table I, based o 
current rations, clearly show that the subsidised foodstuils 
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Estimated re 
Weekly Weekly Week! 
Cost of Rations | Value of Subsidy | Cost of Subsidy | Cob of 
per person per person to Government, | to Go 
April Ist. April Ist, based on based on 
1947 1947 Jan.-Feb., 1947 1946 
| Consumption Consumption 
. } sd. s. 4. £ 
Ws us Bhan oe i 14 3 1,228,000 i 
DIRS « Sais ode 2 at 239,000 saan 
AUER” crcosese ll 3 1,495,000 1,557,000 
Ton Ki Weks dies | 5 if 413,000 370,000 
SORE. fs . «cass 790,000 
We cose ilk 2k 677,000 eaten 
Potatoest ..... } 724,000 | 119,00. 
Margarine ..... j 1g 0 000 252,000 
peer Senet } 449,000 | 412,000 
Cheese . a it 1 315,000 529,009 
Eggs (s shell)? 2 676,000 663,000 
————— ee — —- -—_—- ne 
TOTAL ...... 5 x 2 3 7,188,000 | = (1,372,008 
witde be iy. j | tie gai 











* Weekly consumption estimated at 44 Ib, per person including breath, 
+ Weekly consumption estimated at 5§ Ib. per person. 
t Weekly consumption estimated at 1} eggs per persona. 
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provide only the a elements in the consumer’s diet. Points 
goods and unrationed foods have to be purchased, not merely 
to give variety, but to provide adequate nourishment. These 
goods, however, are not, on balance, subsidised ; some are, but 
on others a counterbalancing profit is made. All the 4 million 
people whose incomes have been tied to the Ministry of Labour's 
cost of living index are familiar enough with the fact that the 
stabilisation policy has meant no more than the stabilisation of 
an archaic index number, and has not provided a stable cost of 
living by the recognised standards of to-day. The stabilising 
effect of food and other subsidies would be much more important 
if the rationed quantities formed a major proportion of total diet. 
Foodstuffs are not the only commodities subsidised. ‘Daily 
clothing and footwear have also to be taken into. consideration 
An attempt has*been: made.in Table II to subdivide the total 
cost of living ‘subsidy for 1947/48 (given by Mr Dalton 8 
£425 million) into its component parts, with comparable d 
for 1946/47. These figures have been taken from the | 
Estimates. In column. (3), theannual--costs. of subsidies. a 
individual foods; basedon Table J, are given; the total figures 
in this column may not be so accurate as those of columns (1) 
and 2 Partly because column (3) is not so compr 
but items are, , considered. per 


Corer: Comparison of. the. three sets of figues:l 
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indeed striking. During the current year some notable changes 
at¢ likely to occur’in all items, except milk, and sugar. 
The tremendous increase in the cereal subsidy reflects higher 
world prices. The-£24. million difference between the hans 
subsidy (£81 million) and the total for cereals (£105 million) 
is no doubt accounted for by a trading loss on other grains, 
sach as barley, oats, maize and their by-products. The reduc- 
ton in the subsidy on egg and egg products must, in part, be 
eee ee an aaairaneennsittealiatitatienataeaes icity 
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Taste II—Cost or Livine Supsrpies, 1946 /47 anv 1947 /48 
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(1) (2) (3) 
1946 /47 1947/48 Food Subsid 
Based | Based u z “ y Costs 
On rev on i 
Civil Civil Ane. bt, 


1947 
Estimates | Estimates | (Calculated from Table I*) 
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Bacon and hams ..... Moet sete -20 4 10 £ yun) 

Cereals and cereal feeding stuffs 60-15 104-76 80-96 (flour only 
and egg products..,..... 31-75 7-30 34°48 (shell eggs) 
and livestock .......... 1-9 1-92: 59- 

Milk and welfare schemes 50 56-50 35-78 (excl. welfare schemes) 

. 17°11 (cheese) 

Mik products .....s3s0yehee- 22:20 45-80 | {iF 4a fonts} 

nee eeoneeee sensors 22-75 22-17 _ 31:39 

a ai Seuvoaceveseeeeeebee 21-30 21-10 46-44 
SuV peice sb cle bes Vane esos 0-10. 3-50 19-24 

ie and fats........roncnndes § 1-33 13-10 (margarine) 

Agimal feeding stuffs ........ § 18-80 

Fertilizers «. . «2+ cn vetennces 7-40%* 7°40 

Other itemst . .ssscveiewdes ». | 69-67 51-05 4 

Reduction in stockst....... Si 28-00 31-30 

Unapportioned balance ......, 3:69 oes 
Total Food Subsidy.... 348-92 | 391-32 383-35 

Utility Clothing :— 

PE. cad%-asdeheece 6-75 11-00 
Pines. cess cokgpas 6ghwee 7°75 13:63 
Hides and leather ......,..... &-00** i 9:05 | 
a 
Total Cost of Living Subsidy... | 371-42 | 425-00 


ce ee 








* These estimates have been calculated’ on’ the pattern of 1946 consumption with the food 
subsidy as at April Jst, 1947. Overheads and other expenses are allotted to 
commodities. 

t Tiiis comprises the balance of items in the trading deficits and overhead expenses of the 
Ministry, less any specific fogital expenditure, 

Estimated at 10 tent, of Ministry of Food trading deficit. 

Inchaied in ‘* other items,” 

ty 





due to the removal of the subsidy for dried eggs some months 
4g0._ Indeed, by comparison with column (3), it would seem 
that the present profit obtained from the sale of dried eggs goes 
along way to pay for the subsidy on shell eggs. The provision 
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in the ‘Estimates of £2 million for meat and livestock during 
the current year seems very peculiar. ft is not known how 
this figure is calculated and what profits have been included 
to offset the subsidy, which on the basis of Table I must.cost 
between £50 and {£60 million, of which probably about half 
represents home-killed and the remainder imported meat and 
corned beef. It may mean that Government purchases during 
the current year will be severely testricted. If so, the consumer 
is in for a thin time as mieat stocks are known to be limited. 
The £46 million shown in column (3) for sugar appears 
to be rather high, as total United Kingdom consumption 
has been treated as going to domestic users at subsidised prices, 
which is not so ; the trading deficit (columm (2)) of ‘£21 million 
is therefore, probably, a more accurate guide. In the case 
of tea, there is a remarkable difference between the estimated 
subsidy ({19 million) and the trading loss (£3.5) million), 
particularly as allowance has been made in the former figure 
for re-exports. Indeed, it may-still be a little high, for it takes 
no account of possible sales at unsubsidised prices. But.in any 
case it is unlikely to be less than £15 million. It would be 
interesting to discover the reason for this disctepancy. Are 
large profits made on other beverages, such as coffee and cocoa, 
and offset against the tea subsidy? 


The utility clothing and footwear subsidies total some £33.7 
million for the current year, The apportionment to both cotton 
and wool has nearly doubled compared with 1946/:47,..while 
the hides and leather subsidy is thought to have remained fairly 
stable. It seems a pity that the Government has not yet seen 
fit to publish, periodically, accurate details of the cost of living 
subsidies, including the basic prices and quantities to which 
they are..related. There can be mo case for-secrecy in. this 
matter, particularly as fairly reliable estimates—subject to. some 
margin of error—can be calculated from published data. ~ The 
discrepancies that exist between individual items in columns 
(2).and (3) of Table II clearly shows that the data contained in 
the Civil Estimates could be. presented both more frankly and 
more realistically. The form of presentation used in the Estimates 
may be consistent with Treasury accounting methods; but it is 
enlightening neither for the consumer, who enjoys the subsidies, 
nor the taxpayer (broadly speaking, the same person), who foots 
the bill, nor for the economist, who attempts to relate the 
advantages. of stabilisation of the cost of living to its reactions 
on the body economic. 


Business Notes 


Natic..alisation and Steel Policy 


If recent reports are to be believed—and there is good 
itason to accept them—a decision has been taken by the Cabinet 
ree with the nationajisation of the steel industry during the 
ext Sesion. On Monday last, the Minister of Supply was asked to 
*y When he expected to be able to make af announcement about 
the Government’s plans for taking over the steel industry—to 
which the self-evident answe: was given that. no legislation on this 
ubjest will be introduced during the present Session. For several 
KS past there have been rumblings of dissension from the 
winet room about steel policy, and apparently the decision to go 
thead with nationalisation was not reached without a struggle. If 
the opposition was based on nervousness about the disturbing 

ects of nationalisation on stee] output and the post-war develop- 
ment of the industry, it was,certainly. justified. The Government 
ed astonishing hardihood in proceeding with the nationali- 
sation r steel in 1948, for in that year"a crop of major’ ¢conomic 






biems will in any event have ‘to be a 

Iwill be many months before the public and the steel industry 
we Certain exactly what “a large measure of public owner- 
Ps n“ appropriate sections ” of the industry will mean. These 
= the formulas used by the Government a year ago, and they 
«appear tO stand. Obviously, they are’ capable of many inter- 
, and it willbe for the Government to show, when the 





Bill is introduced, why the interpretation they have chosen is 
better than any other, and what the real benefits and conse- 
quences of the nationalisation of the steel industry will be. 
Nationalisation Bills unaccompanied’ by any statement of Govern- 
ment intention and‘ policy have become ¢ommon form during 
the present Parliament ; it will be a matter for severe censure if 
the Steel’ Bill Jacks explanation and ‘justification, =~ = = 
Meanwhile, the post-war development of the industry. goes 
forward under the guiding influence of the Iron and Steel d. 
Sir Archibald Forbes, the chairman of the Board, has this week 
explained the considerations which the Board has applied to plans 
for development submitted by. the. indus: y. Most. of them are 
obvious | 7_for example, the relationship of the proposals to 
modern practice at home and abroad “on the criteria of maximum 
efficiency and fullest economy in cost,” economics of location, and 
availability of labour—though there are casés where these 
economic questions “have to be subordinated in some degree to 
wider considerations such as the social disturbance factor.” __ 
In other words, minimum cost is to some extent being com- 
promised by the doctrine of “taking work to the workers ”—an 
issue which has again been raised in connection with the South 
Wales scheme. Broadly speaking, the Board: lias endorsed the 
Iron and Steel Federation’s post-war development plan which 
contemplated an extension of steel capacity to 15-16 million ingot 
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tons as a first stage, and was original to 
capital expenditure of £168 million over a period of 
Projects estimated to cost £100 million—at. current prices—have 
been generally approved by the Board, ects 
involving £20 million are under consideration Roughl 
speaking, about half of the Bederation’s plan, has. been approved, 
and work is under way on most of the projects. Sir Archibald’s 
review of the Board’s work unfortunately did not reveal to what 
extent it had become. an independent body, with expert views 
of its own on steel policy, nor the degree of influence which it has 
brought to bear, as a Board; upon the industry’s development. 
On steel prices the Chairman had only one brief sentence to 
utter, which showed that the Board’s independent adviser has 

“under continuous examination” the costs of production of 
controlled .products, while the adjustment of prices, up or down, 
is kept “under constant review.” Here again it is difficult to 
measure the development of policy and principle from the Board’s 
work during the past eight months. Now that steel policy is 
again in the centre of controv ersy, this apparent reluctance of the 
Board to explain the realities of its work is the more unfortunate. 


+ * * 


The Old Lady Finds Tongue— 


The “Old Lady” has ever been the most silent of all 
central banks. Except for the evidence o. her officials before the 
infrequent Parliamentary enquiries into financial matters, she has 
never in any official statement told the world anything of her 
domestic. affairs. One of the few visible effects—and, in the 
opinion of many, almost the only advantage—of nationalisation 
was to ensure that at last the Bank would begin to issue annually 
a report ‘at least more informative than the statutory form of the 
weekly statement of account which is all that has been furnished 
in the past. And since, in point of curiosity about the Bank’s 
affairs, Labour politicians have been rivalled only by the econo- 
mists and students of finance, there seemed a sporting chance of 
quite intriguing revelations. But those whose appetites: may have 
been thus whetted are to be disappointed: The silence of two 
hundred and fifty-three years has indeed been broken, but. the 
voice which breaks the stillness is discreetly modulated and. its 
utterance no less discreetly censored. 

This first report extends to fifteen pages (of paper whose quality 
The Economist will not be alone in envying, though the White 
Paper version is a more austere affair), ‘yet tells nothing 
that is both new and significant, The “accounts” of the Bank 
itself are, indeed, confined to the customary Bank, Return, of 
which a special issue appears, for the final day of the financial year, 
Friday, February 28th ; thefe is no profit-and-loss account. And 
the « report ” is mostly couched in austerely formal shape, wholly 
ee Mth ae oe ott de 

8; 
finance is already easily obtainable from the. usual official sources 
(or, for that matter, from past issues of The Economist). The 
exceptions will interest the financial student in search of detail, 
but have little relevance to the larger issues. We — for 
example, the gross turnover of notes—issues 
the distribution of the circulation between’ the dods Meese: 
tions (in 1939 and annually since 1943) ; and the composition, in 
those same years, of the public debt for which the Bank acts as 
registrar. 

In this last context, however, the report shows a yee og 
tendency to become the human ‘document which high 
The redeemed Local Loans stock had been ld 
on 97,000 accounts, and in the eight weeks before the register was 
closed more than 25,000 transfers were received. Between these 


lines the imaginative will y.smell the midnight oil and sense 
oe i a th eben serio. 5 eeiepee 
the glee mary te irae cos Vity in 
the gilt e is ing Be fact all, 
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number of “ accounts ” rose Ee oe The only other 
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—But Does ani Speak: 


But though the con 


report 
the fund of inowiedge tt it is none PES TIN 30 


PEE YP aes document, and 


oe 
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ott conshiy be woth sonseconed by males pada 
Fir the home sete er Oo oan dint ee aaa 
but See Aree lar each with docile teeaecoae 
will probably be the section on external finance, with its | 
Kingdom wih ether counie—sumiaring each of he 
Kingdom with other countries—summari — 
ary and financial agreements concluded 

briefly explaining che manner in which the availa : 
has been extended. panes in which te eval of ; 
been presented in the press, but it is helpful to have’ the 
details “assembled: briefly" and 
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‘authoritatively. oe 
In sum, the report is a welcome addition to official sources: gq 
finance, but it is impossible not to feel that an Opportunity ‘tas 
been lost. The appearance of the report breaks with tradition, 


and yet in a sense its form upholds it. If the authorities hog 
firmly to the evident rule of telling nothing that is new unless 
. is of little account, and equally eschew both opinion and 
analysis, future reports obviously cannot si 
belt this first attempt without simply duplicating material ‘that 
is on record elsewhere. But even if these constricting limits ar 
maintained, it would be well not to take the dangers of ¢ 
tion too seriously ; ; there is always useful scope for i 
re-presentation of material. In this context, one cannot he 
feeling that the Bank may have been discouraged by the vithul 
absorption of its former Statistical Bulletin into the Governments 
Digest of Statistics,.and has felt inhibited in the matter of second. 
ary analysis. of statistics. Yet the Digest’s finance section, 
well above its initial standard, is still exceedingly seh ad 
obviously hampered by the need for keeping the whole volum 
within reasonable compass. There is still a field for thé Bank 
here ; but, apart from that, by becoming a little more venture- 
some, the authorities could open up much more 
territory. As it is, it can be id tea that the Bank has found tongue, 
but she has hardly yet spoken. 


* * * 


Budget Leakage Inquiries 


The Stock Exchange Council have appointed, at the request 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a special committee rie 
lish the facts about dealings in certain securities in connection with 
the premature disclosures of Budget changes in the tobacco and 
rayon duties alleged by Mr J. Gurney Braithwaite in the Houx 
of Commons. Mr Braithwaite’s allegations referred to the shap 

rise in the price of British Celanese and Courtaulds shares dut- 
ing the two hours before Mr Dalton rose to make his Budgt 
speech, When, according to information the “had received from 
jobbers, there was heavy and influential buying. In i re 
market he found that ee were accurately informed before 
Chancellor rose of the exact amount of the increased 
tobaceo, though he stated that no share dealings appeared t0 
taken place in the pobacco market. my 

The special committee appointed by the Council will pre- 
sumably call for jobbers’ records and investigate the source 





buying orders d the period cited by Mr Braithwaite. tis 
“only fair to add there is no widespread belief in the Gy 
or elsewhere. in the lihood of a leakage of Budget informatia 


Mr Dalton himself pointed out in the Budget Debate that tt 
withdrawal of the rayon Excise duty was a probable SSK 
for it was in direct line of descent from his 1946 Budget; ait 
he claimed, with equal force, that the fact of an increase in jonacc 


he Economist of April were Eccely erred 8 
but in the hands of ir Frank Seakice, they took on new sh 7 
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he concluded a remarkable arithmetical demonstration wi 
ands which deserve quotation :— with 
J ask the House, if that is the posi and if ‘ 
pid out any'form of ividends were plating only hal tn 
t eee stronger could 
that sort of thing? ‘That is the 

e. 


one have for some discou p 
very object which this tax is designed to achiev 

Sir Frank clarified these words in phrases of more preci 
meaning in his later remarks. The Economist’s figures (“ if a 
are correct ”) proved that far too much profits were distributed ; 
therefore, since the amount distributed was larger than the amount 
placed to reserve, the necessity for the increased tax on distributed 

was proved, law Officers of the Crown are not appointed 
because they are qualified in investment or economics, but their 
comments on such matters need not be jejune. “No company,” 
Sir Frank “need pay a penny more in respect of this 
tax”—provided, he might have added, that it has no preference 
capital, and that its ordinary shareholders are creatures of such 
docility that they are indifferent whether they receive dividends 
or not. . Nor did he explain how the increased tax would ensure 
the ploughing back of am increased amount of profits for capital 
development ; in many cases, the result will be precisely the 
reverse. 

As for holding a balance of justice Kstween the rentier who has 
suffered the cuts of cheap money and the ordinary shareholder “ on 
whom, hitherto, no burden has been placed,” and who has “ got 
off scot free,” the Solicitor-General failed, as well he might, to 
make a case for the tax. This new variant of the “equality of 

isery ” doctrine is simply irrelevant to the position of the prefer- 
mee shareholder (whose income position been largely un- 
ifiected by cheap money) and that of the ordinary shareholder— 
who will bear, directly or indirectly, the whole burden of the 
inreased profits tax on his own dividends and also on those of 
the preference shareholder as well. Yet only a few minutes earlier 

Sir Frank had been arguing that the ordinary shareholder does 
pot take any risk. 

On two points, the Solicitor-General had precise matters of 
I to reveal. The first was the consolidation of parent 
and subsidiary profits for the purpose of the tax, either by election 
onthe part of the parent company, or by administrative action. 
The second covers the application of the increased tax from Janu- 
uy 1st this year. Obviously, the apportionment of distributed 
profits for the purpose of the tax for concerns whose chargeable 
xcounting periods ended after that date (thus taking in part of 
1946 for EPT and part of 1947 for the profits tax) was to be ex- 
pected. But company directors are evasive animals. They might 
increase their dividends in respect of the financial year 1946 in 
the hope of escaping the 12} per cent tax; they might even 
describe them as being declared in respect of 1945. So the 
Finance Bill will provide that any increase in the dividend “ over 
weh period” (by which Sir Frank apparently means the period 
iter the Budget announcement, though it is far from clear what 
he really meant) over the figure for the previous year will be 
teated as relating to the period in which it is declared, and not 
0 that in respect of which it is expressed to be declared. In 
whet words, the extra 2 per cent bonus to be distributed by the 
directors of ICI will cost the company- 12} pet cent less tax, to be 
ittwn from its ploughed-back profits. The attitude that company 

ectors are not fit to be trusted is common enough—in the 
and Electricity Bills, for exam to need no com- 
' But the incidence of this provision on many honestly 
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—And on Preference Shares 


_ The legal mind at work can be impressive—and it can be 
dismaying. Some general remarks on preference shares which 
Sir Frank Soskice offered in the debate should not go unnoticed 
by investors, Here again a quotation is called for: 

If a com thinks that the ordinary shareholders are unfair 
dealt with (Sir Frank was speaking in connection with the aa 
tax) there is nothing to prevent the company altering its capital 
structure so as to alter the rights to dividend as between the ordinary 

ers and the preference shareholders by going thro the 
usual process so-soamee by law. They can decrease the rights of 
preference shar ders, and they can increase the rights in relation 
to the ordinary shareholders , .. . A company can do it, if it takes 
the necessary steps. 

This proposition is so fantastic that it is difficult to believe 
that the Solicitor-General was doing more than to take a rather 
indifferent legal point, which might have supported a poor case 
in the Courts but was quite inappropriate in the House. Does 
the Solicitor-General really suppose that this is a ical step 
for equalising the burden of profits tax between diferent classes 
of shareholders? Does he imagine that the preference share- 
holders would be willing to abate their contractual rights merely 
for the sake of the ordinary shareholders on whom the burden 
now falls? He should know that something of this sort has been 
tried frequently before, though it is. not very successful nowadays. 
And apart from this, are ign at seriously supposed to under- 
take the cost of a spate of sc s of this sort and inflict them 
upon the Courts? ‘The Solicitor-General has on previous occa- 
sions revealed the innocence of a Parsifal in matters of ordinary 
business. His opinion on the rights of preference shareholders 
might be welcomed by a handful of company directors who have 
particular reasons for inflicting harm on their preference share- 
holders, but they will be acceptable to no one else. 


* * * 


Drawings on the Loan 


Another draft on the American crédit was announced at the 
end of last week, this time for £624 es is the largest 
instalment since the first draft was made last July. This new 
drawing, moreover, follows a period of very heavy expenditure— 
since February 22nd drawings have been made at three-weekly 
intervals for rising amounts. Against this ‘there is the minor 
consolation that pressure on the Canadian credit seems to have 
béen somewhat relaxed, for apparent drawings in the past six 
weeks have amounted to only {10 million. This explains, to a 
slight, extent, the increased reliance ee the American Loan, 
because the arrangements made with Canada early this year for 
the use of sterling in internationa] payments have had the effect 
of switching to New York some of the pressure caused by Britain’s 
expenditure in Canada. It is very clear, however, that the effects 
of the fuel crisis, which have hardly yet been reflected in the 
Trade Returns, have already had their impact upon dollar 
resources, 


The table in page 686 shows the extent of the drawings. on the 
credits to, date and the approximate weekly rate of drawings 
calculated in periods between each draft on the US.credit.. The 
calculation is necessarily made on the assumption, which may be 
unduly . pessimistic, that Britain’s dollar balances have been 
allowed to reach a min‘mum working level before each fresh draft 
is made, 
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DRAWINGS ON DOLLAR CREDITS 
(Approximate Weekly Averages) _ ls inns |. 
i | US. Credit Canadian Crédit | Both Credits 
Drafts On: (£937) ma.) i (g312 man.) (128 mu.) 
! : Desk 
; ; Fm oa Geen. omtr, 
7 weeks to September 7 .,..... ilt 34 st 
7 is October 26... 2... 4 2 5 
lo re January 2... 2.646 5 o ae 
7 ve February 22... ..ss6 7 24° 9b? 
3 » March 25 .adiin> sre 1 a 
30° SF ‘apt 6. Ba 6 \: 
3 April 26... ARS. 16 lit ! 185? 
ee £0 
Total drawa by April 26........ £387, (41%) £154 (49%). £5444 (45%) 
Estimated unspent balance ..,... £530 £138 £ 8} 
* Average for 9 weeks to March 8th : : s 
t This heavy initial rate reflected debts accumulated owing to Congress delay in ratification 


$ Six weeks from March. 8th. 


Washington authorities stated last week that Britain is planning 
to withdraw a total of £475 million—that is half the original 
amount—of the US credit by about the end of the first year of 
the Agreement. This postulates a further drawing of £87} million 
and a further spending (including the amount just drawn) of £150 
million in the next two months, which at first glance looks an ex- 
travagant estimate. It represents, however, an increase of about 
10 per cent over the apparent rate of expenditure in the six weeks 
to April 26rh—excluding the latest drawing of £62} million. It 
may well be, therefore, that the Washington statement is not far 
from the truth, for Britain’s import costs are only now beginning 
to feel the full effect of, last year’s steep rise in American prices. 
Certainly it is now all too apparent that the estimates made last 
February, on the basis of the rate of expenditure up to thar date, 
that the dollar credits might last until well into 1949, were too 
optimistic. It now seems that it will need careful husbandry to 
make them last until the middle of next year. 


* * * 


Corporation Loan “ Failures” 


This week has provided further evidence of the unwilling- 
ness of investors any longer to take Mr Dalton at his word when 
he tries, by the familiar technique of 1946, to stampede the gilt- 
edged ‘market’ into a further rise. In his Budget speech he 
taunted holders of local authority stocks with “ slow-wittedness ” 
for their failure to respond eagerly to the successive conversions, 
declaring that their inactivity had simply provided profits for the 
taxpayer through the operations of the official underwriters. But 
investors seem quite perversely to have become even more “ slow- 
witted ” since the Budget speech than they were before it. The 
conversion offers to holders of the £1,300,000 of § per cent Derby 
Corporation stock and the £1,493,944 of 5 per cent.Newcastle-on- 
Tyne stock, the lists for which were closed last week, have pro- 
duced an even smaller response than was achieved in the previous 
Series, 

I will be recalled that these two conversions, though Jaunched 
after the fuel crisis had undermined the level of gilt-edged, were 
offered on precisely the same terms as had ruled earlier in the 
year—namely 24 per cent stock, 1970-75, at par. It seemed at the 
time a foregone conclusion that virtually the whole of the new 
issues would have to be taken up by the National Debt Com- 
missioners, but Mr Dalton must “at. least have hoped that his 
defence of cheap money in the impending Budget speech would 
make them look more attractive before the conversion period ran 
out. As it is, conversion applications were received from holders 
of only £149,000 of the Derby “stock and £255,000 of the New- 
castle, so that the proportions left with underwriters were 88} per 
cent and 811% per cent respectively, much higher percentages than 
even the worst of those recorded ‘earlier in the year. It is very 
evident that-the gilt-edged market-is no longer.susceptible to the 
bluff tacties of the past.- If Mr Daltor-eally intends to establish 
the level,of ikedsed which is appropriateto eorperation con- 
versions On such terms as these, he will need, once again; to bring 
the weight of created money to bear upon prices. 


* * * 


Trangport Trayesty al At aa whe fgets . Prey 

At 9.30 on Wednesday evening, the guillotine fell on the 
Report Stage of the Transport Bill ; guillotine then gave place to 
steamroller, and the remaining ent.amendments were 
pushed through, amid scenes of indignity.and disorder. There 
now remains a iscussion on Third Reading 
before the Bill goes to the House of Lords. The Report Stage 
has introduced no major improvements which had not already 
been promised in Gommitiee, no new concessions, and few new 
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The final appeals for an improvement in the term 


arguments. 
of compensation for private stockholders have been —- 


obscurity about future charges schemes is as dark as ever, 
cipalities will obtain ymproved compensation, beyond 
gardly taking over of their net debt charges, to the extenr 
million. Wagon owners will be paid eran new sch 
of prices, which are at least an improvement upon the scrap 
originally contemplated in the Bill. a 
unwilling to make any concessions on compensation 
road hauliers which Mr G. R. Strauss described as rage 
all, on the side of generosity. And the road Passenger operators 
whose appearance in a co-ordinated system of is likely 
to be long deferred, have no knowledge of their position for com. 
pensation, which is entirely at the discretion of the Minister, - 
The Bill, then, remains substantially in the same Stage a jr 
emerged from Standing Committee, and the comments offered in 
a leading article on April 12th remain unchanged. The max 
of voters, who did not support the Labour Party, will 
remember, with railway stockholders, Mr Barnes’s declarati 
“the Government of the day, if it has the will of the pa 
behind it, can do anything it likes with regard to the 
that are necessary to the interests of the whole community”. 
without arbitration if it feels that arbitration is unnecessary } 
is worth repeating that Part V of the Bill on transport. charge 
which is crucial for the whole issue of nationalisation—has beep 
given quite inadequate consideration. The improvements on 
“C” licences, and the treatment of docks are important, bu 
they suggest that, given an adequate opportunity for discussion 
other improvements could have been extracted from the Govem. 
ment. As it is, the Bill goes to the House of Lords drafted in 
isolation, discussed in haste, and amended in few imporan 
matters of principle, 4 
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Canada’s Exchange Position 


Ever since Canada revalued her currency to parity with th 
US dollar last year doubts have been whether the move 
might not have been precipitate and might not have to be undon 
in order to ease the growing strain on the Canadian exchange 
position. Fuller data, by which to judge these doubts and fean, 
are now provided by the report of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board for 1946, which was issued in Ortawa this week an ‘ 
of which cabled reports have been received in London. Tk 
report shows that the Canadian exchange position was undoubtedly 
under some strain last year, during which the country’s gold ai 
US dollar reserves fell by $263 million to $1,245 million, Th 
current account deficit in transactions with the United: Stas 
amounted to $603 million, This was covered as to $237 million 
by. gold and US dollars received in the transactions other 
countries and as to $103 million by a net inflow of capital from th 
United States. Canada’s current trade account with the,sterling 
area showed a surplus of $650 million, of which $150 million ws 
financed by sales of gold by Britain to Canada. The bulk of te 
balance was represented by drafts on the Canadian credit 
Britain. These figures conform to the traditional pattern of at 
balance of payments, a surplus with sterling area ries and 
a deficit with the US dollar area, the two dovetailing and 


















each other only in so far as sterling is convertible into , 
During the past year the pressure on the Canadian bal i 
payments could not, of course, be regarded as due to the at ‘ 
of such convertibility, because, instead of receiving sterling § © 
the counterpart of sterling area expenditure in Canada, ik” 
Canadian authorities ves..Jargely.. provided the .cequisi* 
dollars under the Canadian credit to Britain. ’ , 
The. position: has’ in it elements of danger, first,» 
seems all too likely that the Canadian surplus with g are 
countries will for some time to come continue to be_finanged 0 
of Canadian credits; secondly, because the deficit. with phe UM - 
dollar area is still growing (last year’s figure was the Om i 
record, and indications, to date isuggest that it may even BE 
exceeded in 1947). The report of the Foreign Exchange * - 
Board mentions the various methods by which the p — 
be strengthened, and in the course of the discussion “ti 
turns down a fresh devaluation of the Canadian dollar which st 
merely turn the terms of trade against Canada and in preset ee 
conditions would fail to achieve its purpose. Greater-resitico® 
of exchange allocations is considered a more yee ie 





This could be achieved by curtailing allotments of US dom" 
Canadian tourists and by a more selective restriction tee i 
ties the United States. Bless sheihiedh, Bowers 7 col Bey 
to he Conatlan taleact of F eet em will be found o#} e 
‘ kn Cs sa da’s eblisiiantaaetenaniaaman ; eeneeeee -a- ' ‘s 
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. ff) out what you don't know 


by whel oa do 


WELLINGTON 


The unknown factor in many business calculations 
is frequently ‘dentified and brought under control 
by a conference with your bank manager. 
Another shrewd saying of the great Duke is: “ My 
rule is always to do the business 

of the day im the day.” Prompt _ 

attention» and prompt decisions 

are rules in Martins Bank. 
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Retaining the 

personal touch 
The Three Banks act in concert and 
thus every customer can enjoy the 
advantages. of their. combined. re- 
sources and financial wisdom. But 
each bank still holds to the best 
traditions. of the private Banking 
House and gives to every customer 
the. personal .attention which has 
been a chetished ‘feature of | its 
transactions during two centuries, 
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683... 
available to cover her deficit with the United States. Until that 
-point is reached, Canada can presumably claim to be in balance-of- 
payments difficuliies. and. therefore, to-evoke “import 


controls and other defensive devices with; a to maintain ber 
gold and exchange reserves, i 2 ; 


& ae ee * 


Texas City and British Insurers 


It is now clear that thé-explosions and fire at Texas ity are 
the largest disaster that the London insurance market has had to 
meet for many years—perhaps since the great San Francisco fire. 
The total loss is believed to be over $50 tnillion ; some part of this 
falls directly on those London that transact business in 
the United States ; 3and a good part of the rest will, by one channel 
or another, be found to be reinsured in London. ‘The lafeest part 
of the joss arose from the virtually complete destruction of the 
Monsanto chemical works. These were covered through one of 
the pooling arrangements familiar in America, by which all. the 
risks of an industry are underwritten by a single association, in 
which the insurance companies, British as well as American, par- 
ticipate. In this came case, it is reported that the Monsanto 
works were not treated as.a single risk (as they turned out to be), 
but as several risks, which had the result that less was reinsured 
and that a heavier less accordingly falls on the original participants. 

Payment even of claims: as»large as, these. will not,.of course, 
present any difficulty to British insurers. But they will make it 
difficult to present favourable results for 1947. Last year, as the 
reports of the British companies are showing, was a difficult one in 
American business. A heavy increase in business (involving sub- 
stantial additions to reserves for unexpired risks) was’ combined 
with rates of premium which, in many lines, were definitely 
unremunerative. Eyen before Texas Ci ity blew up, the pageant 
year did not Promtisc-£0 be at better, 


x x * 
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Australia’s Sterling Balances 

The imminent arrival in London of Mr S. G. McFarlane, 
Secrétaty Of the Pederar Treasury, will be the prelude ‘to negotia- 
tions for an arrangement concerning Australian accumulated 
balances in this country...These balances, together with a certain 
amount of gold held by Australia, amounted on January 15th last 
to close on £175 million.. From this figure there has to be 
deducted the £20 million free gift which the Commonwealth 
Government is making to Britain as part of its contribution for 
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In. addition to the-short, “ Statistical Summary ” “which 
appears weekly in The Economist, a full service of 
statistical and factual information appears weekly in 
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the expenses of the-war waged in-the Pacific. led 
no doubt, must in this context be regarded as an jing 
direct way of writing down the balances in accor 
with the vague and tentative ee of the Anglo- cans 
financial agreement. The arrangements for dealing with the res 
of the accumulated balances will hardly deserve the nai 
“negotiations.” They are expected to be made in the:fri 
and generous atmosphere in which for many years now ; 
relations between Britain and the Commonwealth have been 
handled. There seems to be no need for funding the % 
balances and arranging their release over a period of years, : 
amount in question would hardly justify such a move, — ’ 
will have need of considerable . ee the. immediate future. 
in order to meet maturities of sterling loans. The optional 
maturities of loans carrying 34 per cent and more amount to = 
less than £85 million for the next six months. Moreover, the 
Australian authorities with the bitter experience of the 1 930°) 
still fresh in their minds (sometimes all ‘too fresh) will wish ¢ 
maintain in London a larger reserve of sterling funds than was 
previously regarded as normal, » 
In the case of Australia, as with other countries which 
accumulated balances during and since the war, the arrival 
July 15th will call for an interesting book-keeping transaction, 
rule will have -to-besdrawn through the sterling accounts. 
vious accumulations: will then have to be treated in accordance. 
with arrangements made im each individual case, Su 
current accumulations of sterling will be freely expendable 


transferable im amy currency area in the world. t 

a a * ¥ 

¥ 

Anglo-Polish Trade Expansion t 

After discussions Jasting for two months, 4 provisional under 

standing ha$ beén reached between the British and Poi come 
ments about the import needs of the two countries. It is inte 


that after a month’s interval the talks will be resumed ard 

a trade agreement may emerge from them. This rather tenta 
afrangement is to give each side the opportunity of cea 
perience about placing orders with the other. The pattern of trade 
between the two. couatries. would provide.a good economic.“ fit” 
for Britain’s requirements are mainly food and raw materials, 
while. Poland is in need.of other.raw from. Briti : 
of supply, such as wool and rubber, and also capital goods. 
month’s breathing space may be useful because both British ex- 
porters and importers will be trading with the Polish Goven 
whilewthe British Government as a purchaser of food ma 
dealing jointly ‘with the Polish Government and with the. 





be 
in sterling, and export credit guarantees should be available to 
assist exporters of British machinery. 

For neither side will the provisions of supplics which the other 
needs be easy. Poland, has joined the long queue for 
machinery rather late, and its possibilities as a long-term 
are now rather obscured by the ease with which British 
turers can sell in other countries without going to the trou ‘ 
undertaking special trading arrangements and also by the 
to imerease exports to hard currency areas. As for 
needs, timber is the most urgent, but it may well be that ae 
will be more difficult for Poland to export than supplies. of 
particularly eggs and poultry. Indeed, the first consequence 
the agreement is a contract for 30 to 50 ‘million eggs to be 
from Poland by the end of September. Reconstruction work 
wartime devastation is making great demands on Polish home- 
produced timber, and losses of pigs and cattle can be. 
gradually restored ; for some time to come, therefore, as 
traditional exports of timber, bacon-and butter are likely to be, 
restricted. Britain ma 
glass and furniture. discussions appear to have cont 
the export this year of 250,000 tons of coal from P 
Britain at a cost of £800,000, but this would, pres 
conditional upon a successful application by Britain to the B 
pean Coal Organisation for an import allocation. No ap 
has been made to ECO, but the possibility that coal mig t 
imported by this country from Poland in this year is 
portentous. 


One-of the factors involved in any erate agreement which may 
be drawn up between the two ee is that the P 
naturally try to integrate their foreign trade development 
their three-year economic plan. In fact, , they contemplate mt 
ing British goods to a total pai of £35 ‘million over ae = | 


period and to. in return £5 million this year, 4 
millon in 1949. 4 e piace defi eficit td 


be able to obtain some supplies of oT 
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gold and sterling ass:ts in London, which might be released as 
of a general financial settlement, and partly from credits. 
There is an evident need for the British Government to seek 
supplies of food and essential materials wherever they can be got, 
and if necessary to finance them by foreign credits. This, roughly 
speaking, is the pattern of the Spanish agreement which was 
recently announced. The Polish suggestions, on the other hand, 
amount to the financing of Polish recovery by a further extension 
of sterling credits by Britain to Europe. If a Polish payments 
t could be brought within the orbit of the Western 
European currency arraongements, much could be said in favour 
of this course. But since such a development would seem rather 
unlikely, the British authorities will obviously have to hold a 
between the extension of credits to Poland with the 
advantages that a resumption of trade would have for both sides. 
* 


* * 
Subsidising Small Savings 


Amid the Budget debates and the discussion of Mr Dalton’s 
defence of cheaper money, an important change which is impend- 
ing in the status of the Savings Banks has largely escaped atten- 
tion, The cryptic proposal in the Budget speech—described by 
the Chancellor as a small technical point—to “ put the backing 
of the Consolidated Fund” behind the savings banks is, in fact, 
a proposal to subsidise the depositors. Following the Budget 
resolution adopted last week, the Finance Bill will empower the 
Treasury to make payments out of the Consolidated Fund, both 
direct to the Post Office Savings Bank Fund and to the Fund for 
the Banks for Savings, and to defray the expenses of the inspection 
committee for the banks and certain expenses of the National 
Debt Commissioners. Since the Chancellor has now categorically 
stafirmed that he has “no intention of altering the 2} per cent 
rate of interest allowed to Savings Bank depositors,” the Govern- 
ment is itself running into precisely those difficulties which the 
cheap money policy is causing for institutional investors such as 
the assurance companies, Obviously, earnings from new invest- 
ment of the Savings Banks’ Funds no longer suffice to meet even 
the interest cost of deposits, and an overall loss is likely to arise 
soon. Mr Glenvil Hall explained last week that, to avoid loss 
after providing for overheads and management expenses, it is 
necessary for the Post Office Savings Banks to earn 2} per cent, 
and for the Trustee Savings Banks to earn 2§ per cent ; hence 
the prospective loss “ if the cheap money policy progresses well.” 

Thus the principle of paying differential rates to small savers is 
now to be crystallised in statutory form, instead of merely emerg- 
ing, as it does in the case of Savings Certificates, from the rate 
which the Government chooses to offer on its direct obligations. 
Now that Savings Bank depositors have absolute assurance that 
their 2} per cent will be maintained, the chances of reaching this 
year’s target for small savings, formally announced when the 
“Silver Lining campaign” was launched this week, look even 
more uncertain. The National Savings Committee is basing its 
hopes of a bigger savings effort this year principally upon the 
dive. for subscriptions to the new (reduced. rate) Savings Certifi- 
tates. But, except to those who have money to lock up for the 
full life of a Certificate, savings bank deposits are obviously more 
atactive—and are, obviously too, more likely to be spent. 

x *x x 


The Chancellor and the ICFC 


A reply by Mr. Dalton to a Parliamentary Question at the 
beginning of last month conveyed the impression that the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer had the intention of making changes in 
the role of the two industrial finance The question 
raised the issue i 

ion was conforming to the original conception of its 
duties of providing capital for undertakings which would have 
had difficulty in raising money through the usual market channels 
and it aros: because, in a small number of instances, it did 
not appear that this condition had been fulfilled. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then suggested that even if that had been the 
intention when the two Finance Corporations were created in 1945, 
he “reserved the right” to make any change in the arrangements 
which had then been made. 

Ia Mr. Dalton’s absence, it has fallen to the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury to expand the Chancellor’s observation, which 
had suggested that the original functions of the Corporation might 
be in process of change. On Tuesday Mr Glenvil Hall declared 
that Dalton did not claim to exercise control over the activi- 
ties of the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation, that 
no alteration of the Corporation’s memorandum and articles of 
association came into question and that a distinction should be 
drawn between “the right to change any arrangements and that 
to take control.” Thus the matter has scarcely been taken 
much further, though it is perhaps permissible to infer that 
no change in the general character of the Corporation’s work is 
contemplated. It will, however, be interesting to see if the recent 
modest extension of its frontiers into what appears to be the 
normal territory of the capital market is consolidated. 


e * a 


Rupee Melting Point 


Since the authorities in India banned the private import of 
silver last March, the price of that metal in Bombay has been 
appreciating, and early this week rose beyond the figure. of ‘180 
rupees per 100 tolas, though it subsequently reacted to 173 rupees. 
The movement has gained significance from the fact that the 
quotation has recently been approaching the theoretical silver 
melting point. With a 50 per cent silver content ‘in rupee coins 
now in circulation, this point will be reached if and when silver 
touches 200 rupees per 100 tolas. It should, however, be added 
that the point is decidedly a “ theoretical” one. .To melt and 
refine silver coin which is only 500/1,000 fine is a very difficult 
operation. The melting point of the rupee does not, therefore, 
have the same significance to-day as it had in 1920, when the silver 
rupee was 11/12 fine and when the melted metal could in fact be 
used for ornaments and was accepted as good delivery in the 
bullion market. It was at that period that the rise in the world 
price of silver beyond the rupee melting point caused the exchange 
value of the rupee to rise to over 2s. The same sequence of 
events should not be expected if on this occasion the rupee price 
of silver.rises beyond the theoretical melting point of 200 rupees. 
Given the virtual cessation of silver imports it is, however, prob-~ 
able that a good deal of the silver coinage is now going out of 
circulation and into hoards. That development has’ not been 
circumvented by the decision taken last year to begin the conver- 
sion of subsidiary silver coins into nickel coins. A start was made 
with the 4 and 8 anna silver pieces in 1946, following the issue of 
an Order in Council. 

In order to extend the ré-coinage to full rupee coins, special 
legislation had to be passed, and this has only recently been com- 
pleted. The Government of India now have power to substitute 
nickel for all silver rupee coins, namely, 1 rupee, 8 annas and 4 
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annas. It will, however, take at least four or five years to produce 
sufficient nickel coins 10 complete the conversion. The volume of 
rapee coinage circulation has, of course, been considerably reduced 
as aresuk. of the intcoduction of one-rupee notes, whose 1issuc 
by the Reserve Bank of India was begun during the war. 


* a te 
Pointers from ICI 


There are some valuable investment pointers from the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries report which merit a wide application 
even beyond the 125,000 ordinary stockholders of. that com- 
pany. The report itself is reviewed in the.“ Company Notes ” 
section of this weck’s Records and Statistics Supplement, where 
some assessment is given of the prospects of the ordinary stock. 
in 1947. Lord McGowan’s statement which accompanics the 
accounts emphasises two important, points. which. have general 
relevance. The. first is the disorganisation, of, output and. the 
reduction of profits which must be laid to the charge of the fuel 
and power shortage, In the popular view, the fuel shortage. did 
not assume crisis proportions. until last February. ..Bui already 
by last autumn it had been responsible fora rationing of alkali 
and heavy chemical exports by ICI. As for the recent power 
cuts, their repercussions will be. felt for many months. to come, 
and they will bave.a serious effect upon the group’s profits. forthe 
current year.. This forecast underlines Mr Dalton’s estimate .of 
the effect of the power cuis on business profits in his Budget 
speech. The outlook for equities in this first year of freedom 
from EPT has been cHastened t6 some extent by the distributed 
profits tax, but to a much larger extent by the failure of carnings 
to reach normal expectations owing to the power breakdown. 

The second point in Lord McGowan’s review is concerned 
with export prospects. The chairman doubts whether it is now 
possible to reach the desired volume target of 140 per cent of 
1938 exports by the end of this year. He points out that, for 
manufactured products, that target itself means 165 per cent of 
the 1938 figure, and the disruptive effects of the power cuts have 
put it out of court. This is particularly unformmate, for the need 
for increased exports. was never more _ pressing. And at this 
morent, the first signs of international competition are appearing 
in.export markets. So far, neither the quantitics offered (which 
have been small) nor the quoted prices (which have been high) 
have caused ICI much concern, but they are portents of more 
semous competition when the sellers’ market comes to an end. 
This point is of particular importance for ICI, for the smart 
recovery in chemical exports was an Outstanding feature of the 
resumption of normal tradé soon after the end of the war. 


* ® . 


World Rubber Supplies 


The tone of the London Rubber Exchange has not been too 
cheerful this week. Spot dealings are still relatively restricted, 
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however, owing to the continued absence of adequate stocks ia 
this country. But the current world rubber position should should not 
at the moment give cause for pessimism. Production of of natural 
rubber in the principal territories during 1946 has been 
at 850,000 rons compared with 240,000 tons in 1945 and a 
output of 977,000 tons (1936-39 average). The majority of Bar 
Eastern producers have recovered from the effects of the qm 
and Japanese occupation, one notable exception being the Nether 
lands East Indies. Current production was estimated Jast week 
by Mr F. D. Ascoli at the annual meeting of the Rubber Gane 
Association as between 850-900,000 tons for the “ settled areas,” 
with a further 350-600,000 tons from the “ unsettled -ateas”. 
(China and the Netherlands East Indies) depending on the. 
situation. Prospective supplies of namusral rubber for 1947 af 
therefore range between 1,200,000 and 1,500,000 tons. ab 

World demand for rubber of all types during the current 
has.been estimated at 1,700,000 tons, giving rae Sparen 
of 200-500,000 tons. Aiiowing for the full 
stocks, this year’s deficit might well be bagi 6 500,000: and 
800,000 wns. Synthetic rubber production in 1946 totalled 
806,564 tons of which 740,026 tons were produced. in the United 
States. Comparable figures for 1945 were 866,069 .10ns and 
820,352 tons respectively. The rise in synthetic output has be 
phenomenal during the war, from 147.500 tons in 1941 ¢ 
main producers were Germany and the Soviet Union) to a pe 
in 1944 of 900,500 tons of which almost 800,000: tons came f 
North America. For 1947 it is estimated that 200,000 tons will 
be available from countries outside the United States leaving a 
consumption deficit of 300,000-600,000 tons to be filled! by 
American-produced synthetic rubber. There is chus a reasonsbk 
probability that world supply and demand will be balanced os 
the current year. 

* * * 


Loaden Transport Developments “ae 


London’s return to something approaching peacetime condi 
tions is reflected in the operating experience of the London Pik 
senger Transport Board in 1946. According to the annual report 
for last year, traffic carried was the highest on record. | Estimated 
total passenger miles were 11.5 billion, compared with 
in 1945 and 8.6 billion in 1938-39. The increase over the fa 
pre-war year was thus 33 per cent. ce 

The increase over the whole system is mainly due: ot 
continued flow of population back to London, which began on 
large scale in 1944. The biggest proportionate increase 
senger journeys originating continues to be recorded in the area 
beyond the 12-mile radius which is covered by the country bus 
and coaches. The Green Line coach service was gradually isu 
duced over the first six months of the year, and by December 
passenger journeys originating had already returned to 70 per cemt 
of the 1938-39 level. The way in which the transport systern has 
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been following London’s. population out into the hom i 
js shown in the table below: € counties 


MiLes TRAVELLER BY Passencers 
Percentage. Disinbution by Forms of Transport 


Country Trams 


Buses and 
: Central and Trotley 
Year Railways Buses Coaches Buses Total 
1938-39..... 26 44 6 24 100 
1945.....+- 28 41 7* 24 100 
1946..<.«+-« 26 42 8* 24 100 


* Coach services not re-introduced. until first half of 1946. 


During the year the first extension of the Central Line, from 
Liverpool] Strect to Stratford, was opened. Work on the remain- 
ing extensions to this line is proceeding as fast as available men 
and materials will allow. “The Board has decided that the re- 
mainder of the trams in service will be replaced by fue} oi! buses, 
not by troficy buses. Time has shown that the advantages ‘in 
operating costs of trolley buses over buses have largely dis- 
appeared, while the comfort Of passengers and the desirability of 
keeping the transport system as flexible as possible have told in 
fevour of the buses. “Over 1,100 new buses will be needed to’ re- 
place the trams. Experiments with the new 8-ft. wide bus have 
now begun. 

Record passenger Joads ‘haye accentuated the peak-hour travel 
problem, The $5 local transport groups in the LPTB area assisted 
materially by ofganising ‘staggered hours during the war. Ina 
collaboration with the Ministry of Transport and the main-line 
railways, their organisation has been used for a scheme for. stag- 
gered hours in central London offices, which started in January. 
Ifeven a quarter of the traffic flow could be retimed by as little 
asa quarter of an hour from the peak period, valuable reliefs to 
congestion would be achieved. 


Shorter Notes 


The chairman’s address at the International Nickel Company’s 
meeting this week stressed the effect of the increase im operating 
costs, which has been partially offset by improvements in pro- 
cessing. The higher price for nickel now current in the United 
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States should also help to offset rising costs: The.new price mow 
comes into line with the world price, which remains at £190 per 
long ton in Lendon. International Nickel. filed in. October, 1946, 
its denial of any violation of the United States ‘anti-trust law. On 
copper, the ‘chairman states that 75 per cent of the company’s 
exportable production in 1947 has been sold to the Ministry of 
Supply and he suggests thar a permanent removal ‘of the US 
copper duty of 4 cents per Ib. (which might with even greater 
reason be accompanied by the removal of the import duty of 2} 
cents on nickel) would lift from Canadian procucers the burden 
of transporting copper to distant markets. 


* 


In a written answer in the House of ‘Commons on ‘Tuesday, 
the President of the Board of Trade announced that the re-equip- 
ment offer to the cotton spinning industry. would com: into opera- 
tion formally on May rst. The statement pointed our that the 
preferential treatment of approved schemes applies to spinning 
(including preparatory) machinery... Ir will probably not. be 
possible to extend it to other forms of equipment. 


Five preference sharcholders are seeking the compulsory ‘wind- 
ing up of the Eastern Telegraph Company, ‘on ‘the grounds that 
since 1929 the company has carried on no business and that ‘its 
substratum has disappeared. The main asset, 10,750,660 shares in 
Cable and Wireless, Limited, has. been vested since January 1, 
1947, in nominees of the Treasury. Interests are held-in other 
telegraph companies. Of the £7 million of :capital; £2 milliom is 
in 3} per ‘cent*preference stock and £5 million in ordinary. Of 
the latter 99.78 per cent are held by Cable and Wireless (Holding). 
No provision is apparently made in the articles of association 
governing the distribution of assets between the two classes of 
capital. * 


Japanese bonds have been active in London following a notifica- 
tion from J. P. Morgan and Co. to holders of the five issués of 
Japanese ‘dollar bonds to file claims with the Alien Property 
Department of Justice in Washington. Either $1 million or 
$2 million were set aside before the war on Japanese account in 
the United States for serving the bonds and may be’ available. 













Abridged Particulars. 





‘im 550,000 Ordinazy Stock Units of 1/~ each and 550,000 Ordinary Sharen of 1/- each 
There are no 








‘The Offe: (or Sale shows (ita alia) that — 


Which imciusies the well-known “ Morphy- 


In June, 1944, A. Reyrolle & Company, Limited, acqnired a substantial share interest in the Company 
ler allowing for the Stock Units seld and included in thie Offer, A. Beyrolle & Company, Limited, 
Wil hold approximately 30 per cent. of the Imved Capital of the Company, The Company hat already 
derived, and expects to continge to ) e@nsiderable benefits frem working arrangements witb 
& Reyrofie & Conpany, Limited 


’ Automatic Heat Comtpolied bron. 


2, The profite of the ny, & shown by the Auditors Repost, from Sth July, Ig6, te 
Sst December, 1946, ~My Taxation, Directors’ and Managing Direefore” Remuneration, 
War Bieks Jrnsurance on prewines and Plant, ARP. BR epenses and ot ber expenditure directly attribatable 
war-time conditions, but after charging War Risks Tmeuranee on Stocks, and alter making such other 












MORPHY-RICHARDS LIMITED 


SHARE CAPITAL. 


OFFER FOR SALE BY ROBERT BENSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, OF 
150,000 ORDINARY STOCK UNITS OF 1/- EACH AT 25/- PER UNIT 


} 
1, The Company carries ou a business as manufscturers and distriatérs of electrics! appiiances, } 
Rickards ” 


' 


1} adjest ments coesidered appropriate sure (2) below — the 30th Fume, 1947, after allowing fer Directors” fees abd Directors” Remuneration, 
eee CED ERR ENe FO Seeee shoud be not, less thap €340,000. After providing for Excess Profits Tax at the rate of 68 per cent. 
1? jnpeneane for the ax monthy ended Bist December, 1946, ond for Profits bg at the rate of 5 ee for the re- 
maining six thomthe (amounting towether to £52,054), there wo remain Prefits (subject to Reserves, 
Charge rs Profite Income Tax and additional Profits Tax on any divitend) of £87,316, equiy to caraings of more than 
NDE eo helere SI7 per cent. on the Share Capita! of the Conipany and 12.6 per cent. on the price at witch the Ordinary 
Bee. Jroome ‘fax } Stock Units are now offered for sale. 
—| ea we ee li Excess Profils Tax, which is not payable aiter Sis December, 1946, i ignored, and Profits Tax 
| © . £ | at the rate of 5 per cent. x deducted for 4 full pear, there wonld, on the seme extinate of £1 remaia 
Period Sth Jnjy, 1996, to 20th Jume, 1997 - : | Profits (subject to Beserves, Income Tax and additional Profits Tay on any dividend) 33,000 
Year ended 30th June. 193% we - | equivalent to earnings of over 480 per cent. on the Share Copital of the Corapany and 19.2 per cent. on 
er ee  \989 gic ae 228 | the prive at which the Grdinary Stock Units are now offered for sale. 
i 1840 “as o 16,224 Despite the loss of uetien caused by (he fret crisis, the Btrectors are of the epinien that the Profits 
eo ie ie. Sg pe ie i 6,a87 for the year ending Sone, 1947, wilt the payment of # dividend of not lest Unan 166 per cent. 
on ie eS fe ae 98 ese Sscome Tax) on the Ondinary Stock of the Company, which is equivalent ‘to a dividend of 
ise wee is be 5 6.4 per jent. on the price at which (he Ordinary Steck Unite are now offered for-sale, This ; 
a —— » ieee ae which wuld absorb £44,006, woul! involve ihe payment of additional Profiia Tax of £3,300, 00 that 
ome yg | OD ol the total cost. would amownt, to £47,300. 
i ” Ld 4. Robert Benson & Company Limited, are aware of appieation’ for 96,000 Units froot Underwriters 
ended Stet December, 1946 aud Senta, in terms of the Offer for Sale whieh wit! be aceepted in fail. 


| Of the Directors, the profite for the six month= eaded Siat December, 1946, give the fiset real indication 
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3 Puosrm awo PRrosracrs—From the Sth Jaty, i936, the date of inecrporation of the Conmpeny, 
up to the beginning of tie war, the Compasy was developing its business and, during the war yeara, it 
was engaged Whotly on Government production. During the yeat ended YOth Jone, , the busine, 
and the profits carned were adversely affected Ly the change-over to peace produetion and, in the opinion 


of the profit-earning potentialitics of the Company. 


The Profits for the six monte emied Sint December, 1944, as shown in the Auditors’ Report. 
arrived at before charging Taxation end Directors’ and Remuneration, amoumted 
to £86,967 and, after deducting Directors’ Fees and Remreneration on the besie of 
the new Service Agreements (amounting in total to £11,490) there would remain Profits of 76,543 
that & to say, at the rate of £15! 084 per annum. 


Owing to the interruption in production caused by the fuel erisia, the profits for Febwaary, 1947, (ed | 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK, 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 
MR L. BRAUDO’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank, Limited, was held, cn 
April 29th, at the offices of the’ company, 
6 Gracechurch Street, London, EC. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman Mr. L. Braudo which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1946. 

On the occasion of the presentation of the 
bank’s report and accounts for the year 1946 
some additional information both on the 
bank’s business and on present conditions in 
Palestine will, I presume, be welcome. 

The controversies.on the country’s political 
future, the Government's altempt to enforce 
for the time being the policy laid down in the 
year 1939 under the shadow of the threaten- 
ing war, and the violent reactions against 
this policy, are apt to obscure the fact that 
even under these adverse circumstances 
Palestine is continuing to make considerable 
economic progress. 

Government finances show the impact of 
the political complications by the high 
amounts appropriated for security purposes, 
but, even so, each succeeding year shows a 
surplus. The 1945-6 accounts produced a 
surplus of £2,300,000. The surplus in the 
1946-7 accounts can hardly be smaller than 
some { 4,500,000, 


IMPRESSIVE TRADE FIGURES 


The trade figures are impressive. Net im- 
ports show a figure of £54,600,000, as against 
~,30,400,000 in the previous year. In volume 
they are double that of the year 1945, and 
117 per cént. of the 1939 volume.” Exports 
amounted to £24,500,000, as compared with 
£20,400,000 in 1945. As the adverse trade 
balance revealed by these figures is covered 
by large capital imports and by Army expen- 
diture, the of payments shows a satis- 
factory picture. Unfavourable comment on 
the adverse trade balance, which is often 
enough heard, tends to overlook the fact that, 
broadly speaking, it is not (in the case of 
Palestine and similar young countries) the 
import surplus which calls for capital import, 
but the capital import which causes the 
import surplus. 

Deposits in all banks (including our own) 
went up by £8,200,000 and deposits with the 
Jocal loans and savings societies by £2,400,000. 
The note circulation went down by 
£5,020,000 ; one may, perhaps, see in this 
decrease a welcome indication of a return to 
normal conditions. 

Whilst in the season 1945-6 4,600,000 cases 
of citrus fruit were shipped, the total ex 
for the present season, now drawing to a 3 
is estimated at 7,800,000 cases. 

The consumption of electric current went 
up from 216,000,000 kw hours in 1945 to 
252,000,000 in 1946 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


The general progress to which I have 


referred is reflected in the bank’s accounts. 
Deposits are up again by £5,300,000, and 
facilities has 


the growing demand for credit 

enabled us to expand our business by nearly 
the same amount. The aggregate amount of 
our liquid means (including short-dated 
Government securities) has in consequence 
remained practically unchanged at somewhat 
over £36,000,000. 

Our main subsidiary, the General Mort- 
gage Bank of Palestine, Limited, has again 
shown satisfactory results and has, for the 
first time since the outbreak of war, resumed 


lending on a large scale. It has paid a divi- 


dend of 6 per cent., subject to Palestine 
income-tax (5s.). : : 

The Otsar La’Taassiya, Limited, which 
specialises in the granting of medium and 
long-term loans to industry, and the Otsar 
La-Hagla-uth, Limited, which grants similar 
credits to agriculture, have found employment 
for the whole of their available means and 
expect to increase their capital in the course 
of the present year, It is intended, for the 
present, to allow them to retain their profits 
in.the business instead of distributing them by 
way of dividends. We are the main share- 
holders in these two companies, 


NEWEST SUBSIDIARY’S GRATIFYING RESULT 


Our newest subsidiary, the A.P.B. Invest- 
ment Company, Limited, of which I made 
mention last year, has made a gratifying start. 
Its. present available means amount to 
£750,000 and profitable investment has been 
found for the whole of this amount. The 
company is beginning to attract the attention 
of many investors in the sterling area. 


The profit and loss account shows a profit 
of £177,950 for the year, after a generous 
allocation to the contingency accounts. This 
has enabled the directors, as will have been 
observed from the report, to appropriate an 
amount of £125,000 to the reserve fund and 
to recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 44 per cent. (free of imcome-tax) on the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary shares, thus 
bringing up the total dividend to 7 per cent,, 
tax free. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


The retiring directors, Mr L. Braudo and 
Dr George Halpern, were re-elected. The 
General Manager, Mr S. Hoofien, who had 
recently been co-opted as a member of the 
Board of Directors retired in accordance with 
the Articles of Association and was re- 
elected as a director. The auditors, Messrs 
Jackson, Pixley and Co., having been re- 
appointed, the proceedings terminated. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., 
will be held, on the 8th instant, in Edinburgh. 


_The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Brand :— 


Life Department.—In 1946 the net new 
business completed amounted to £5,921,105. 
This constituted a record for the company 
and represented an advance of no less than 
£2,822,539 over the previous yeat’s total. 

Fire Department.—Premiums have in- 
creased by over £1,000,000. Losses have 
again been very heavy, particularly in the 
United States. The profit is £79,700 as 
compared with £148,753. 

The premiums of the Railway Passengers 
Assurance Co., which transacts our Casualty 
business, totalled £2,069,225, an increase of 
28 per cent. The underwriting profit 
amounted to £56,950 compared with 
£68,214. 

The accounts of The Ocean Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd. by whom our Marine 
business is transacted, show premiums for 
the year 1946 of £765,232 against £674,618 
in 1945. We have transferred £200,000 to 
profit and loss account from profits of past 
years now closed. 


att ape Fis Art & General Insurance Co., 

income amounted to 
£533,604 against £473,333, The underwrit- 
es, «eon was £50,190 compared with 


THE ECONOMIST, May 3, ine 







Consolidation of Profit and Loss 
—Summarising the results of our yarn, 
sections, underwriting profit unts 
£386,840, compared with £430,375 
previous year. Net interest shows an incr: 
from £433,652 to £448,260. After allowing 
for allocations the balance to be 
carried forward is $686,254 ' 
£7,619,925. A dividend of 7s. per 
income tax is again recommended, ¢ 
one-half on May 15th and the other o 
on November Lith. This dividend, with 
preference dividend, will absorb £462,09 
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ENGLISH ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN BOND AND _ 
SHAREHOLDERS, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY REPORT _ 
MR J. F. A. SWANSTON’S SPEECH 


The sixty-second annual general meetin; 
of the English Association of American Boni 
and Share Holders, Limited, was held m 
the 30th ultimo at 5, Great Winchester 
Street, London, E.C., Mr J. F. A, Swanston, 
the chairman, presiding. : 

The secretary (Mr George Cooper) read 
the notice convening the meeting and th 
report of the auditors. * 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, unles 
any shareholder signifies to the contrary, | 
will assume it to be the wish of the meeting 
that the ‘annual report be taken as fed 
(Agreed.) sab 

However much I might be tempted » 
dwell on investment possibilities in Canah 
and the United States, the present conta 
and restrictions make it incumbent upemm 
not to discuss them on this occasion; bu 
all those who in the past have been interesttd 
in business relations with the U,S.A) aM 
who hope to be able to take a. like intetet 
in the future, can derive hope the 
speech delivered by the American Amba 
sador at the Pilgrims’ Dinner on April a 

As he expressed it, “The links of a 
chain which binds Britain and the USA 
have been forged upon a common fufnie 
of experience.” He gave an impressive is 
of “ the Golden.Coins of our Common moni 
currency.” By its economic policy bs 
country hoped to open markets and mat 
the world less divided. The closer relation 
ship and co-operation between this county 
and the U.S.A. will hasten the time whe 
we can expect to return to normal reciprod 
trading relations. 







wEMt 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS : a 


Before this can be accomplished, we, # 
Great Britain, must see to it that our pi 
duction is vastly increased, firstly in»cad 
and subsequently in all other industries, i 
order to increase our world trade and har 
a substantial balance of exports over impom 
We shall then, but not till then be in a par 
tion to invest money abroad, ‘ 

I might add that both Canada and te 
United States have progressed in weal 
and prosperity, although, of course, they # 
not without their problems in both countries 
and I am sure you will agree that, both # 
keenly concerned for the rehabilitation 
their old customer—Great Britain, VP 
‘that unity, understanding and close 
tion of the British Commonw 
Nations and the United States of Ame 
rest the peace and the hope. of .the.wol 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 3, 1947 


We are presenting what we feel’ we may 
call, from every Point of view, a ighly 
satisfactory as a result of activi- 
ties in the year 1946,; and; your board are 
yery sensible that such results can only be 
attempted by the team work of.officers and 
staff in our various departments. We are 
sure you will wish to join with us in paying 
this tribute to their work. 


The report and accounts were unahi- 
mously adopted; the proposed fina! dividend 
of 9 per cent., making 12 per cent., less tax, 
for the year, was approved; the retiring 
director, Mr. Hubert Smithers, was re- 
elected; the auditors, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company, were re-appointed, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 





THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


“INCOME - - =  £12,400,000 
TOTAL ASSETS - £&72,000,000 


ultimo, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr J. K. Wiseman, F.C.11., chairman 
and joint m: ig director, who presided, 
in the course of his speech, said:— . 

We have made our customary valuation of 
the investments at the end of the year. The 
market value of Stock Exchange securities 
substantially exceeds the book value, and 


amounted to £9,770,000, an increase of 
78,000 over the previous year. , 
The total claims and surrenders paid 
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luding consideration for annui- 
ed) amounted to £2,659,000, an in- 
£216,000 over the previous year. 

1946 new policies. for a sum 
of £7,743,000 were issued. This is 
in the society’s history. ; 

industrial branch the premium 
me for the year amounted to £7,110,000, 
increase of £362,000 over the previous 
. Claims and surrenders amounted to 


t amount added to the fund during the 

Year was {2.888,000, which includes 
$18,000 interest on investments. This 
udition to yo po is money put aside as 
or future payments to policy- 
Adding this item to the actual dis- 
to policyholders during the year 
total is | gee BPE oll a 
to poli plus the 

to the fund, which provides 
payments to policyholders, together 
a sum equal to 85 per cent. of 


a pea received. 

ne premiums received on the fire and 
wtident- and general. insurance business 
to peace. an co age a 
W over the previous , but as 

€ of this business has te reinsured it 
fot appear in the accounts. 


ion ane accounts were unani- 
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HOUSE BUILDING RESTRICTIONS}: « 


2 


MR R. R. COSTAIN’S SURVEY 


_, The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
Sie karts Snes 

St instant, at the Chichester Room, 
Dolphin Square . SW. In the 
absence of the chairman, Mi R. R. Costain, 
C.B.E., Mr A. P. Costain, joint managing 
director, presided, 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Before referring to the accounts of the 
company, it is with sincere regret that I 
have to advise you that Mr R. A. Costain 
has brag to ae cane scare of the 
company, his action being prom by the 
recommendations of the Cohen It 
was only last year that he resigned the chair- 
manship. This loss to the Company will be 
very great, but I am sure he has the good 
wishes of us all in his well-earned retirement. 


I referred last year to the uncertain trading 
outlook, and your directors are gratified that 
while the consolidated trading profits show 
a small reduction compared with 1945, the 
net balance available after taxation is well 
maintained. You are able, for the first time, 
to compare the consolidated profit and loss 
account with that of the ‘previous ‘year. 


POSITION STRENGTHENED 


The financial position of the group has 
been consolidated and strengthened by the 
issue during the year of £1,469,000 mortgage 
debenture stock by Dolphin Square, Limited, 
a subsidiary company, which enabled exist- 
ing mortgages and bank overdrafts to be 
repaid. 

The accounts show. a net profit for: the 
year of £86,183 which, with the amount 
brought forward, and after having made the 
necessary. provisions for the dividend on 
rapctnaee shares and Preference share Lapin 

redemption . reserve, gives. an av 

balance of £127,501. Having regard to the 
exceptional trading losses sustained in this 
country in the early part of 1947 (due to 
weather conditions. and the fuel crisis) and 
developments taking place overseas, the sum 
of £50,000 has been transferred to a special 

avision account, to be used, if necessary, 
in respect of these contingencies. It is 
proposed to ask the meeting to approve a 
dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, on the 
Ordinary shares, which leaves a balance 10 
be carried forward of £49,562. 


HOUSES AND FLATS 


Before considering future prospects, I 
would first like to refer to the large amount 
of property owned by your company and 
its. subsidiaries, including a considerable 
number of houses, all covered by the Rent 
Restrictions Act. You are no doubt aware 
that this Act precludes the raising of rents 
to meet increased costs, but, in spite of this, 
your company has endeavoured to maintain 
as high a standard of repair as is possible 
today. A far more momentous: problem, 
however, is that of the flats owned by your 
subsidiary company. Here, of course, I 
refer to Dolphin Square. It is a debatable 
point whether the Rent Restrictions Act 
applies to this building, but up to the present 

directors have not proposed any general 
increase in rents as such, although present, 
and possible future increases in rates will, 
in the meantime, have to be passed on to 
tenants. , ae 

Day-to-day costs of operating this impor- 
tant undertaking have, during the last war 
and the post-war period, shown a consider- 
able incréase, and they are still rising. At 
the present time they are more than £25,000 
per annum in excess of 1939 costs. Local 
authorities have already raised their rents 


and it is to be hoped that the Government 
will soon permit the burden of the addi- 
tional costs of maintain‘ng and running 
private, properties to be shared by the 
tenants in increased rents, 


FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


During .the last 12 months, we have 
ceased our private house-building, The 
restricuons. imposed by the Minister. of 
Health, and the negotiations necessary. in 
order to build even a few houses, make the 
Proposition entirely uneconomical . for the 

tivate house-builder. Nor does the new 

own and Country Planning Bill clarify the 
position—indeed, the reverse is true. From 
the personnel angle alone, it will be extremely 
difficult to find enough men capable of 
administering it, and lack of skilled personnel 
invariably leads to confusion and delay. In 
fact, this Bill can hardly fail to be the cause 
of a definite increase in the cost of houses 
to the nation and to the individual. 


In considering the future prospects of your 
company, your directors have not been un- 
mindful of these difficulties, and they haye 
taken every opportunity of widening the 
scope of the company’s business. You will 
recall that I made reference last year to the 
establishment of factories for the production 
of reinforced concrete products. These, 
during the course of the year, have been 
extended in size and’ ite now operating as 
fully productive units, It is the intention 
of your directors ‘to open a° further factory 
im another part of the country, should busi- 
Hess prospects in that area prove satisfactory. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


I must make particular reference to ‘the 
work that your company has for many years 
carried out overseas, as, apart from the 
ordinary business angle of these ventures, 
we believe that work performed abroad by 
British building and civil engineering firms 
is one of the most satisfactory channels avail- 
able to this country for the invisible import 
of foreign currency, and has an important 
role in maintaining our national prestige. I 
trust that the Government will do every-' 
thing in its power to encourage British firms 
in their development in other countries. The 
considerable reputation that your company 
has achieved overseas has resulted in requests 
from several of our clients to extend the 
areas in which we are operating and, in 
consequence, we have opened offices in 
Ankara, Turkey, and Salisbury, Rhodesia. 
You will appreciate that it would be unwise 
to expect financial benefits from these pro- 
jects in the current ‘yeur. 


In spite of my gloomy prognostications, 
I would like to assure ine. shareholders . of 
the very considerable strength of the com- 
pany’s position as reflected in its balance - 
sheet and ‘in the well-balanced organisation 
which has been built up and of my. confident 
hope that, while the immediate future may 
not be entirely satisfactory, the diversity of 
the interests held ‘by your company. will 
enable your directors to take every advaniage 
of opportunities as they arise. My remarks 
would not be complete without referring 
appreciatively to the loyal and devoted service 
of the company’s “employees, whose® un- 
remitting efforts have been one of thé ‘main 
causes ‘of the ‘success of the year’s work.” 

The report’ and ‘accounts were’ wnani- 
mously adopted and the proposed dividends 
were approved, FP 

The retiring directors, Brig. A. G. Bonn, 
CBE., MC., and Mr J. K  Costain, were 
re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs James 
Worley and Sons and Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company, having been re- 
appointed, the proceedings terminated. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
The annual meeting of the Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance 


Society, was held, on the 30th ultimo. 


The chairman, Sir Francis E. J. Smith, 
in the course of his address reported the 
resignation from the board of Sir Percival 
Horton-Smith Hartley, C.V.O. M.D., and 
of Sir John. B. Lloyd, both of whom had 
rendered valuable services to the Society 
over a long period. To fill the vacancies so 
caused the Society had been fortunate to 
secure the services of Sir Arnold Stott, 
K.B.E., F.R.C.P., and the Right Hon. Lord 
Gourthope, P.C., M.C. 

The Society’s total holding of British 
Government securities remained, during 
1946, virtually unchanged at about 
£5,000,000 and increased holdings of ordi- 
nary and preference share: compensated for 
a reduction in mortgages and property in- 
vestments, 


The gross rate of interest—£4 9s. ld. per 
cent. as compared with the 1945 rate of 
£4 lls. 5d. per cent.—reflected the general 
fall in interest rates during the year. The 
fact that the met rate had risen from 
£3 7s. 9d. per cent. to £3 8s. 4d. per cent. 
was due to the incidence of taxation in a 
year when, largely as a result of the bonus 
declaration, there was a. specially high 
expense claim, 


One agreeable effect of the fall in interest 
rates had been to produce a rise in capital 
values generally and it was possible to report 
that the margins between market values and 
book values, for which no credit had been 
taken in the Society’s accounts had. been 
further increased in 1946. These margins 
constituted a substantial hidden reserve to 
meet possible future adverse changes in 
capital values. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Net new life assurances in 1946 reached 
the record figure of £3,515,620, a gratifying 
result for which the iety. was. largely 
indebted to its ents, including those 
established by the Society’s association with 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration Limited. 


The outset of the year 1946 marked the 


such full-profit i¢s as become claims 
by death was £1 10s. Od. per cent. per 
annum. new was 


new whole et and 
18 during year, t three-quarters 
had been effected on the profit-sharing basis. 


THE VALUE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


DAVIS AND TIMMINS, 
LIMITED 


. REGORD ORDER BOOK 


The forty-cighth annual general meeting 
of Davis and ‘Timmins, Limited, was held, 
on the 28th ultimo, in London. _ 

Mr Le Neve Foster (chairman and 
joint ‘managing director) said that the net 
profit for the year, after making provision 
for depreciation, taxation and other items, 
was £42,388 as against £39,192 for the pre- 
vious year. Gross trading profits were 
£68,004 as against £63,344 last year. The 
results of the group as a whole showed the 
net profit for the year at £43,568 as against 
£41,268. Depreciation had been provided for 
at the substantial sum of £18,682, which was 
£5,600 more than last year. That was due 
to the substantial increases which had been 
made to plant during the year. 

It had been the hope of the directors that 
they would be able to recommend the repeti- 
tion of the 10 per cent. additional bonus on 
the ordinary shares, and the results presented 
in the accounts and strength of the balance 
certainly would well justify such a distribu- 
tion. In view, however, of the effects and 
consequences of the recent electricity cut-off, 
the directors had decided that it would be 
prudent to confine the distribution on the 
ordinary shares to the usual final dividend 
of 20 per cent., making 30 per cent. for the 
year. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The consolidated account showed a 

ne, sound and strong financial posi- 

tion. total of reserves and undistributed 

profits had now reached the remarkable 

approaching nearly three 
of issued 


ss on of £100,000. 

did not intend to emphasise the current 
difficulties with which they were contending 
in common with all industry under present 
conditions. On the labour side, although still 
short of women, their training schemes were 
working well and bearing fruit. Generally, 
the morale and efficiency of their labour force 


then conditions had deteriorated. They were, 
however, on excellent terms with their sup- 
pliers and could count on their goodwill. 
The recent electric power shut-down in 
pro had lasted three weeks in their 
area was disastrous in effects to industry. 


The board 
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A NEW PRODUCT 


held, on the 30th ultimo, in Toronto, 
Mr Robert C. Stanley (chairman ang 
address, 
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resident), in the course ot his 
year 1946 was the first full ; 
year. During this period much has 
done in ali parts of our company. 
for the metals we mine have 
new major nick 
veloped, prices 
adjusted and much has been 
by our Development and Research Divicies 
During the past four years intense research 
in our laboratories and plants in Canad 
developed a new product, nickel oxide jn 
sinter. form. A plant ‘to’ produce this 
material is being constructed at Clif 
and should be completed this year. The 
Nickel Oxide Sinter will afford a new form 
of nickel for alloy steel and stainless sted 
making. : 4 


SALES EQUAL PRE-WAR MAXIMUM 
For the greater part of the year 
production was about 50 pee-cent. of a 
but during the fimal quarter outputs 
raised to over 75 per cent. of capacity. Sales 
were low during the first half of the year 
due to strikes in our princi 


149,777,060 — pound comparable snl 
215,723,220 pounds im 1945. Themajr 
of | export ' 






and foundry products in 1946 was 70,5285%9 
pounds as compared with a yearly average 
of 69,721,798 pounds during the year period 

The Nimonic alloys developed in tht 
Mond laboratories were adopted in Great 


for: blades and other parts in jet engines 
and gas turbines. Aircraft equipped’ with 
Nimonic blades hold the world’s ‘speed 
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total costs shows $29,681,352 of net prolit 
for 1946 as compared with $25,010,938 


The difference between total income & 
1945, 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance 
Society, was held, on the 30th ultimo. 


The chairman, Sir Francis E. J. Smith, 
in the course of his address reported the 
resignation from the board of Sir Percival 
Horton-Smith Hartley, C.V.O. M.D., and 
of Sir John. B. .Lloyd, both of whom had 
rendered valuable services to the Society 
over a long period. To fill the vacancies so 
caused the Society had been fortunate to 
secure the services of Sir Arnold Stott, 
K.B.E., F.R:C.P., and the Right Hon. Lord 
Courthope, P.C., M.C. 


The Society’s total holding of British 
Government securities remained, during 
1946, virtually unchanged at about 
£5,000,000 and increased holdings of ordi- 
nary and preference share: compensated for 
a reduction in mortgagés and propefty in- 
vestments, 

The gross rate of interest—4 9s. lld. per 
cent. as compared with the 1945 rate of 
£4 lls. 5d. per cent.—reflected the general 
fall in interest rates during the year. The 
fact that the met rate had risen from 
£3 7s. 9d, per cent. to £3 8s. 4d. per cent. 
was due to the incidence of taxation in a 
year when, largely as a result of the bonus 
declaration, there was a. specially high 
expense claim, 


One agreeable effect of the fall-in interest 
rates had been to produce a rise in capital 
values generally and it was possible to report 
that the margins between market values and 
book values, for which no credit had. been 
taken in the Society’s accounts had. been 
further increased in 1946. These margins 
constituted a substantial hidden reserve to 
meet possible future adverse changes in 
capital. values. 


NEW BUSINESS — 


an er oe TCC S 1946 ee 
recor ure 0! 620, a gratifying 
result for which the Society was largely 
indebted to its oa including those 
established by the Society’s association with 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance. Cor- 
poration Limited. : 

The outset of the year 1946 marked the 
beginning of a new quinquennial bonus 
period and also the introduction of the 
Society’s revised and simplified bonus sys- 
tem applicable to new policies issued in that 
year and thereafter, The rate of. inter- 
mediate bonus at’ present allowed on any 
such full-profit icies as become claims 
by death was {1 10s. Od. per cent. per 
annum. That this new system was proving 
popular was shown by the fact that, of the 
new whole life and endowment assurances 
issued during the year, about three-quarters 
had been effected on the profit-sharing basis. 


THE VALUE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


The chairman concluded his address by 
referring to one of the ‘Society’s forms of 
policy which, after being suspended during 
the war, was once again available. 
ie ein Seo ee 

which, a comparati 
additional premium, the immediate cover of 
a whole life or endowment assurance could 
be trebled. The scheme included valuable 
options by the exercise of which the cover 
could be adapted in ways most. suited to 
the policyholder’s subsequent requirements. 

The scheme was specially suitable “for 
those under the age of fifty, and was ex- 
tremely popular with many of the iety’s 
advantage it, secure adequate life 
assurance protection on terms which placed 
no undue strain upon their incomes. 


DAVIS AND TIMMINS, 
LIMITED 


- REGORD ORDER BOOK 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Davis and Timmins, Limited, was held, 
on the 28th ultimo, in London. _ 

Mr F. Le Neve Foster (chairman and 
joint ‘managing director) said that the net 
profit for the year, after making provision 
for depreciation, taxation and other items, 
was £42,388 as against £39,192 for the pre- 
vious year. Gross trading profits were 
£68,004 as against £63,344 last year. The 
results of the group as a whole showed the 
net profit for the year at £43,568 as against 
£41,268. Depreciation had been provided for 
at the substantial sum of £18,682, which was 
£5,600 more than last year. That was due 
to the substantial increases which had been 
made to plant during the year. 

It had been the hope of the directors that 
they would be able to recommend the repeti- 
tion of the 10 per cent. additional bonus on 
the ordinary shares, and the results presented 
in the accounts and strength of the balance 
certainly would. well justify such a distribu- 
tion. In view, however, of the effects and 
consequences of the recent electricity cut-off, 
the directors had decided that it would be 
prudent to confine the distribution on the 
ordinary shares to the usual final dividend 
of 20 per cent., making 30 per cent. for the 
year. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The consolidated account showed a 
thoroughly sound and strong financial posi- 
tion. The total of reserves and undistributed 
profits had now reached the remarkable 
figure of £280,246, approaching nearly three 
times the nominal amount of issued ordinary 
capital of £100,000. 

ie did not intend to emphasise the current 
difficulties with which they were contending 
in common with all industry under present 
conditions. On the labour side, although still 
short of women, their training schemes were 
working well and bearing fruit. Generally, 
the morale and efficiency of their labour force 
was excellent. When last he had addressed 
the shareholders their raw material’ situation 
had looked reasonably comfortable, but since 
then conditions had deteriorated. They were, 
however, on excellent terms with their sup- 
pliers and could count on their goodwill. 

The recent electric power shut-down in 
February had lasted three weeks in their 
area was disastrous in effects to industry. 
As they were dependent on electricity for the 
whole of their power at all their w it had 
resulted in a complete cessation of produc- 
tion, though in the later stages by various 
expedients they had got a certain amount of 
production going again and in the last week 
were achieving nearly 40 per cent. 

The. board had decided at the outset that 
the company would continue to pay wages 
for. the full 44 hours. The i 


overtime to make up the considerable lee- 
way lost. It was confidently expected that 
by the end of June they would have made 
good the whole considerable production loss 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY OF CANADA, — 
LIMITED ) 
A NEW PRODUCT 


; Utley 

The annual meeting of tms company wy 
held, on the 30th ulumo, in Toronto, y 
Mr Robert C. Stanley (chairman any 
ane. = the course of his address, said: 


year. During this period much hag & 
done in ali parts of our company. Markets 
for the metals we mine have changed, 


year 1946 was the first full — 


new major nickel product. has. _ 
veloped, prices of our output have ts 


> 


adjusted’ and much has been 
by our Development and Research Division, 
During the past four years intense research 
in our laboratories and plants in Canada 
developed a new product, nickel oxide jp 
sinter plant to’ produce this 
material is being constructed at Copper Clif 
and should be completed this year. The 
Nickel Oxide Sinter will afford a new form 
of nickel for alloy steel and stainless sted 
making. , wy 
SALES EQUAL PRE-WAR MAXIMUM’. 
For the greater part of the year nj 
production was about 50:pes cent. of cagede 
but during the final quarter output-way 
raised to over 75 per cent. of capacity, Sales 
wane tow curing: the: Seg. bel.el See 
due to strikes in our Principal consuming 
industries, such as steel and automotive 
Sales of nickel in all forms amounted 
to 201,103,234 compared .. with 
201,572,987 pounds in 1945, about equal » 
the maximum sales in the pre-war. year 
Our refined copper sales in 1946 were 
149,777,060 pounds comparable «with 
eee pounds — The: major 
I our sales export a 
‘ing made under contracts with the Unie 
Kingdom Ministry of Supply and these 
contracts for the year 1947 now cover 75 
per cent. of our exportable production. Sales 
of the platinum metals in 1946 were 320,78 
ounces, comparable with 381,741 ouncesin 
1945. The total of our world sales of mil 
and foundry products in 1946 was 70,528539 
pounds as compared with a yearly average 
of 69,721,798 pounds during the year period. 
The Nimonic alloys developed in th 
Mond laboratories were adopted in Great 
Britain during the war as standard material 
for blades and other parts in jet engints 
and gas turbines. Aircraft equipped’ with 
Nimonic blades hold the world’s ‘speed 
ctnaad.(05 tonshess tesigreed: uaa 
to engines i or 
cial development. ; 
The difference between total income and 
total costs shows $29,681,352 of net 
for 1946 as compared with $25,010,938 fo 
1945. Quarterly dividends on the common 
stock were paid at the rate of 40 cents pe 
share. The 1946 profit, less $1,933,899 
for preferred ‘ dividends, left $27,747, 
which, after disbursing $23,325,070 for com- 
saa dividends, left $4,422,383 for earned 
us. 


" RESEARCH 
Research has played a very important tole 

in the progress of this. company and it his 

Goren shed insurance 2 
e have a striking exam : 


y with wie 
existed after the first world war. _ Moe 
industry more effectively ' 


nickel and its alloys. 


A major aspect of our research pi 


gramme is the development of process it 
ovements in our own plants. a 
CE ee a oe a ee 
all located in Canada, the United Kingdom 
or the United States. fa 
The report was adopted. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Coteny and 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, ON, 6.0.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Coehin Madras. - Kisumu 

Aden Point (3. India) Mandalay - Mombasa 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru 
Caicutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi uticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chiitagong Lahore anzibar co 
Dar-es-ealaam Mwanza Tanga «a. so. os Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... eee -.- £#2,300,000 


The Wank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


look after 


your interests 


SEE THE MANAGER OF YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD: STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED - . 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - . 
(1946 Accounts) 


OSLO, 
NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor: 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 


- “42 1820 Oslo” 





V OMAN STATISTICIAN, with wide experience, undertakes business 


analysis and general research (free- lance or part time).—Box 463. 


‘NIVERSITY. GRADUATE (25), B.A., B.Comm. (N.U.L), six years’ 
business experience, presently managing ant Box 45 faanerm: desires 


position industrial, epmmerciel or trading conce 











Tavestment.”’— 





ferably with experience lanning mes 
rvs, and "ot ro writing. . De . 
eaeislany or. statistics; Pee nat 2 oda 28. 


tiens and cand salary expect rey. in rie. se eat n. ; 


iad. 101, St. Martin Lane, London, 


—_—_ 
Printed in Great Britain by $r. Cunewrs Press Press, Lp. Portugal St 
~ “gt Brettenhiam House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2 


MARRS, FACTORY, famed spec specialist, sad abeue 60 ole 
NG Bry for buyer. For ert write * Favourable 


cnnesmagusifataiabininnnnneeie 


Re oprice SERVICES LTD., has vacancy ‘for SENIOR. RESEARCH 





ts 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
Le BANKING CORPORATION 


Imobrporated in the Colony of Hongkong.) 


CAPITAL mes ‘ore sae | PAID UP - $320, 
ERVE - £8,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS “ls ssesseiass 


re Office: HONGKONG. 
Chief Manager: Tax Hovovursste Ma. A: Monss, CBE, 





BRANCHES. 
Amoy Colombo Johore *Mukden 
ngkok *Dairen *Kobe Nanking Bingnpors 
tavia Foochow Kowloon New York po 
Bombay Haiphong Koala Belalt Petping Swatow 
Brunei *Hamburg Kuala Lumpur Penang Telak Anes 
Calcutta Hankow London Rangoon (Perak) 
Canton *Harbio Lyons Baigon 
*Chefoo Iloilo Malacca Sandakan "Tokyo 
Chungking Ipoh Manila fan Francisco Taingtas 
Jesselton Muar (Johore) Rhangha: *Yokohome 


* Branches not yet re-opened, 
Lendon Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.c.3, — 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK (TRU —~ LIMITED. 
G@racechurch Street, E.C.S, a company incorporated in England, and ag sffiliate of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, & prepared to act as Execator 


Trustee in approved cases and 
Ful! particulars may be had on application. 


EDINBURGH 
esto. 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W:1, 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken, 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in’ Canada with Limited Liability.) aes 
‘Established 1832, 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital we cv see non wee ane, 12,000,000 
Reserve Fund se, eee cwe tee ee. hae MOR RCR ATE |: 
Total Assetsover ...  .. se ee vee now, 90650, 000,000 


pala; Sealing, .c0 EIN Oe: publie® Geena! he 
of this Bank for the transaction of bamacee with Canada, Ne 
Guba, Puerto Ric», Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United: States. 
at New York. 
Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macirop, Manager. 





anni iorner ti _ — 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Stamp Memorial Lecture, entitled “ Economics in the Sphete ol 
Ainge a rt .esS en by the Rt. Hon, Sir: John Anderson, 
G.C,8.1., GC ., at the University of London: The 
House Ppa me ‘soe Basselt Square or Malet Street, W.C.1), on Mor 


| day, May 12th, at 5.30 p.m. The chair will be taken by the Mik 


of the University of London (Professor D, Hughes Parry, LL.M, 
Admission free, without ticket. 
JAMES | HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 
ee 


‘PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1949, 5 


For the purpose of preparing the Intérest Warrants due et Pe | 
the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of. of June 
which date the Stock will be pares ee RE end 


For BANK O 
D. HARPER, Manage 
Mi, Threadneedle Street, B.C.2. Mey 1, 1997, 


a 


PROVINGE OF QUEBEC 
FOUR- anepah PALe PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1968) 


For the purpose of per the Interest Warrants due Jul ‘ ee 
the BALANCES with be O STR CK on the evening of | of June 2, 
which. date the Stock will be transferred ex-d 

For BANK OF 


COR eee. Manage 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. May 1, ai ae 


ee a nr et me 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED STOR 


For the the Interest Warrants due J 
the BALANCES will be 2 STRUCK on 


the eve of June 2, 


‘which date the wil be transterred ex 
MO 


REAL, Financial Agents ‘of the ae 


For BANK O 
D, HARPER, | 


Canada in 


47, Threadneedle Street; E.C.2. May 1, 1987, 
Economist NEwsParer, in, 


London, W ‘Published weekly THe 
9. Shgunteantice R. S. Farley. lil Broadway, New ‘York, 6.—Saturday, May 3, a 






















